Adapting Literature for Television 


Surface and Depth in Reading 
The Fiction of Elizabeth Bowen 

The Case for Creative Writing 
Eighth Grade Unit on Letter Writing 
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To tempt 
retarded or 
reluctant readers 


in grades seven to twelve 


SCOTT, FORESMAN’S 


Easy-Reading Books 


Journeying 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea in Jules Verne’s fabulous 
submarine. . . tracking down Famous Mysteries with Sherlock Holmes 
and other intriguing sleuths . . . sharing the rugged life of the fisher- 
men in Kipling’s Captains Courageous—what teen-ager could close 
the book on these reading thrills, or others they'll get in the volumes 
listed below? 


f a And to make sure reading difficulties won’t spoil the fun for less 
NS able readers, these books have been adapted or edited to bring them 
/ within easy reading reach of boys and girls with fourth- or fifth- 
grade reading ability. 

Tantalizing illustrations and easy-to-read type play their parts in 
getting unwilling readers to “just take a look.” Then, before they 
know it, students are speeding along through the stories . . . dis- 
covering, at last, that reading is “for them.” 


Titles now available in Easy-Reading editions: 
Around the World in Eighty Doys 


Captains Courageous 
David Copperfield 

Eight Treasured Stories 
Famous Mysteries 
Huckleberry Finn 

last of the Mohicans 

Lorna Doone 

Moby Dick 

Robinson Crusoe 

Silas Marner 

Six Great Stories 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
When Washington Danced 
The Years Between 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto New York 
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*Two New Books to 


help you stimulate 


student reading 


Absorbing abridged versions 
edited by 
Dr. Jay E. Greene 


1. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
2. DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL BY RACHEL BAKER 


3. FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL PUPIN 


4. WILL ROGERS BY MRS. WILL ROGERS 


30 exciting stories 
of true experiences 


dramatizing memorable events 
by Dr. Frederick Houk Law 


educator and world traveler 


Write for examination copies and complete catalogue: 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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All that you experience plus all that you 


B U | LD | N G | think will determine 
BETTER 


1. What you SAY and how you interpret 
what you HEAR. 

| . 2. What you WRITE and how well you 

ENGLISH write it. 

for 4. How exactly and how clearly you BUILD 

IDEAS INTO SENTENCES. 


3. How you interpret what you READ. 


9,10,11,12 © Write for full information. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department 
of English at the new United States Air 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Recommeided at more than 700 col- 
leges and universities. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY @ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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Preview and Comment. 


Siew LACK of attention to Elizabeth 
Bowen is no proper barometer of 
her importance as a contemporary 
writer. Bruce HARKNEss contributes 
_ one of a relative handful of critical 
studies of her talent. The commentary 
on Death of the Heart should send 
readers to (or back to) the novel. 


Naomi GILL’s two previous articles 
on “Depth Reading” were very favor- 
ably received. This third one, “Con- 
trast, Misleader of the Unwary,” takes 
a bit of depth reading itself, but it is 
worth it. An incidental value lies in the 
ideas for class discussion of several se- 
lections of literature. 


Pardon the editor’s stern brow, but 
the symposium on “Adapting Literary 
Materials for Television” is a must. 
The editor read it a dozen times; you 
can read it once! Besides, the editorial 
work of Louis ForspALE is an accom- 
plishment. The second part of the sym- 
posium will appear in the January 
issue. 


Satisfaction should come from read- 
ing Abert B. FrrepMan’s “The Lit- 
erary Experience of High School Sen- 
iors and College Freshmen.” Appar- 
ently we need not apologize for the 
reading attainments of our able stu- 
dents. 


Witson R. ey is eloquent 
in urging special classes in creative 
writing. He poses a challenge to the 
NCTE, which the editor thought we 
were trying to meet, but which is worth 
pondering. 


In describing “Talking by Mail,” an 
eighth grade unit, ErHet STRANGWARD 
suggests one approach to “live” letter 
writing. Letter reading is not dead in 
her classes either. The editor hopes that 
each issue can feature some specific, 
imitable teaching unit or procedure. 
(Note the veiled invitation; you know - 
our address !) 


The editor may be a sentimentalist, 
but he finds warming the human inter- 
est rays from GERTRUDE MESCALL’s 
“Always Present—Never Absent” in 
“Shop Talk.” Also, Ropert E. Porrer 
has an interesting idea for oral lan- 
guage work, and J. E. Graves offers 
some advice on teaching writing to the 
“college-prep” student. 


The unusual amount of space given 
to the review of Arthur Bestor’s The 
Restoration of Learning, reviewed at 
the request of the editor by Rosert C. 
PooLey, reflects no opinion on the im- 
portance of the book in American edu- 
cation. Though not without value, the 
book is largely negative in spite of a 
“plan” which Dr. Pooley, charitably, 
comments on but briefly. However, the 
book is not the type which can be re- 
viewed briefly, and its charges need 
careful scrutiny. Regardless of Profes- 
sor Bestor’s intentions, the volume will 
be a rich source book for anti-public 
school groups across the nation. Dr. 
Pooley, well-known to NCTE mem- 
bers, is Chairman of the Department of 
Integrated Liberal Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His review is 
urbane and balanced—like Dr. Pooley 
himself. 

Dwicut L. Burton 
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**Reader’s Digest best source 
of contemporary reading... .”’ 


—writes Mr. Edwin Burkhart, High School 
Principal, Fairborn City School District, 
Fairborn, Ohio. 


“For the past several years,” says Mr. 
Burkhart, “we have used Reader’s Digest 
in our high school English classes. We feel 
it supplies the best source of contemporary 
reading that is available for high school stu- 
dents. | am sure it goes a long way toward 
making English more interesting and vital 
to our students.” 


Each month stimulating titles capture 
teen-agers’ interest in articles, such as 
these from the December issve: 
“Christmas Windows on a Wider World” 

“The 12 Martins Go to College” 
“Fastest Man on Earth” 

“The Fish Named L. c. Smith’’ 

Wonder Airline Pilots Are Good!" 


Plus: 
Better Reading 


for your students 


Teaching Guide 


for you 


Better Reading 


widely known and deservedly popular 40 
pages each month of practical learning aids 
to develop reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening skills. 

Reader’s Digest Educational Edition is 
only 20¢ per copy in class sets of 10 or more. 
Teacher’s Edition free. 


Send for free brochures today! 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville New York 


Low-cost pamphlets for well-integrated 
exercises in high school English .. . 


UNIT DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


Jerome Shostak. A unique pamphlet series that pro- 
vides ebundant drill material to correct common 
language errors. Each pamphlet is a complete unit 
readily adaptable to the specific needs of any class. 
Available titles: 

CORRECTING SENTENCE ERRORS 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZATION 
PREFERRED MODERN USAGE 
WRITING BETTER SENTENCES 
SPELLING 


UNIT DRILLS FOR READING 
COMPREHENSION 


Roger B. Coodman. A thorough, systematic survey 
of the essentials for reading intelligently and ac- 
curately. Three main sections deal with Word Mean- 
ings, Word Relationships and Understanding the 
Paragraph. 


UNIT DRILLS FOR VOCABULARY GROWTH 
~ (CHOOSING BETTER WORDS) 

Jerome -Shostak, The first in a new pamphlet series 

that provides well-planned exercises for improving 

word power and a more effective use of familiar 

words. This material applies on all levels of the 

English course. Other titles are in preparation. 


Net class price, with Keys: 20¢ each pamphiet 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 


222 Fourth Avenue * New York 3 


FREE SUMMER 
IN EUROPE 


for any teacher who can recruit a 
group of 15 students for a group tour 
of the British Isles and the Continent. 


Ages 12-18. 


Write... 


JoHN CULLINANE 
29 VAUGHAN AVENUE 


DorcHester, Mass. 
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America’s best-selling literature series 


MERCURY 


for grades 7 through 12 


7 ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book One 
8 ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book Two 
9 ADVENTURES IN READING 

10 ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION 

11 ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
12 ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Separate booklet of reading tests 
for each text 


N 
For “Reluctant Readers” 
The New Track Two Program 


ADVENTURES FOR TODAY (9) 

ADVENTURES IN LIVING (10) 

ADVENTURES FOR AMERICANS (11) 
ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE (12) 


For further information write 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY « new York 17 © Chicago 1 
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Volume XLIV 
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Number 9 


The Fiction of Elizabeth Bowen 


Bruce HARKNESS 


Da UE to their natures as man and 


woman, he was the more thought- 
ful, she the more feeling one.” The 
sentence is Elizabeth Bowen’s in de- 
scribing her parents, but with slight 
revision, it might also apply to most of 
her fictional characters. For though 
her men are often not learned and are 
seldom intellectuals, they do strike one 
as having a lowered emotional response 
to life. Or perhaps that seems so because 
Miss Bowen’s women are generally 
sensitive registers of their surroundings 
—both the people who cluster around 
them and their physical locale. 

Almost without exception in Miss 
Bowen’s novels, an imaginative, deli- 
cately responsive, quite young woman 
is the central figure. It is this young 
girl’s point of view we follow, and it is 
her feeling to which we vibrate. In- 
deed, Miss Bowen may be called a nov- 
elist of sensibility. 

In this aspect her work most resem- 
bles Virginia Woolf’s; in other respects 
she seems naturally to invite compari- 


Bruce Harkness is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Illinois. His published articles of criti- 
cism have centered on modern novels. 
He is co-editor, with Royal A. Gett- 
mann, of a short story textbook-anthol- 
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sons to Ivy Compton-Burnett and 
Henry James. Like Virginia Woolf, 
she intrigues by the delicacy of her 
style and imagination and by the pres- 
entation of the sensitivity of her women 
characters. To use a phrase she applied 
to Mrs. Woolf’s Between the Acts, 
she also explores the “thickets of mys- 
tery between person and person.” But 
she is less the novelist of sensibility than 
Virginia Woolf, just as she is less 
“philosophical.” By that I mean that 
though Mrs. Woolf recognized (in To 
the Lighthouse, for example) the in- 
ability of Mrs. Ramsay’s sensitivity to 
bring her a complete life and the ulti- 
mate insight, the moral judgments in 
her novels are apt to be made on the 
principle of sensibility. The “bad” peo- 
ple are bad mainly because they are in- 
sensitive and hurt the sensitive ones. In 
Miss Bowen’s novels, the moral judg- 
ments are wider and are less dependent 
on the personal outlook of her central 
characters. (Another distinction rests in 
the degree of thoughtfulness of the male 
characters. If Mr. Ramsay cannot get 
beyond Q in the alphabet of knowledge, 
Miss Bowen’s men, one suspects, might 
bog down at K.) 

Elizabeth Bowen resembles Ivy 
Compton-Burnett in the tightness of 
her plotting. Furthermore, though the 


*In Collected Impressions. London, 1950. p. 72. 
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typical Bowen novel may seem to have 
a slight plot, a closer look reveals that 
in the background there are under- 
played events of no small weight. 
Perhaps she does nwt use quite the de- 
gree of hidden melodrama—murder, 
suicide, and the like—which is a hall- 
mark of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s talky 
novels, but she does build her plots on a 
violent off-stage and antecedent ma- 
terial which is full of adultery, illicit 
passions, and murder. As an example, 
To the North (1932) ends with an 
auto crash in which the betrayed girl, 
Emmeline, commits suicide and at the 
same time kills Markie, the man who 
has failed her. Miss Bowen’s novels 
are also like Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
in their tendency to utilize an involved 
formal pattern of characters. For in- 
stance, Friends and Relations (1931) 
—the very title of which might be Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s—concerns sisters 
who marry in the same year. The 
mother of one of the husbands was 
formerly the lover of the uncle of the 
other husband, and the interweaving of 
these six people, plus numerous chil- 
dren, produces a very complicated pat- 
tern indeed, The complication is capped 
when it eventually appears that one of 
the sisters is and has been in love with 
the other’s husband. 

To Henry James, Miss Bowen’s re- 
semblance is less striking—but perhaps 
this is the only case in which one feels 
that a suspicion of influence is justified. 
Miss Bowen’s style, as quotations from 
her work will show as this essay pro- 
ceeds, has many qualifications of 
thought and sudden turns of rhythm 
that are Jamesian. She also resembles 
James in portraying again and again the 
theme of betrayal in personal relation- 
ships. 

In fact, if I were put to summing up 
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Miss Bowen’s work, I would find three 
typical aspects in her fiction, up to 
World War II, which seem to form a 
natural division. First, it appears that 
for all her great interest in technique, 
as evidenced in her essay, “Notes on 
Writing a Novel,” in Collected Im- 
pressions, she is a traditional, non-ex- 
perimental writer. Second, though her 
exploration of the theme of betrayal 
is ever-deepening, she is a less philo- 
sophical or heavily thematic novelist 
than most first-rate novelists of the 
modern period. And third, though she 
impresses the reader with her expert 
presentation of character and her fine 
manipulation of plot, she brings to us 
most of all an overwhelming sense of 
place. 

This sense of place is more than an 
interest in the setting of her story, it is 
a feeling for locale and climate as in- 
tensely affecting her characters. Miss 
Bowen is no naturalistic novelist, labor- 
ing away at piling up detail after detail 
to show the effect of environment on 
character; still less is she a “poetic” 
novelist given to purple passages of de- 
scription for its own sake. “Scene is 
only justified in the novel,” she has 
written in her essay on technique pre- 
viously mentioned, “where it can be 
shown, or at least felt, to act upon ac- 
tion or character. In fact, where it has 
dramatic use.” The words “at least 
felt” should probably be stressed. Miss 
Bowen’s ability to make description 
subserve plot and characterization is 
more easily felt than demonstrated. In- 
deed, one is reminded of her own words 
about her family house in County Cork 
to which she is deeply attached, and 
of which she was the first female heir. 
She speaks of the influence of her an- 
cestors coming to her through the phy- 
sical house. 
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I am not conscious of the lives of the dead 
here. .. . But the unconsciousness—the un- 
knowingness, the passivity—in which so 
much of those finished lives were passed 
does somehow reach and enter my own. 
What runs on most through a family living 
in one place is a continuous, semi-physical 
dream. ... With each death, the air of the 
place has thickened: it has been added to. 
. . . The land outside Bowen’s Court win- 
dows left prints on my ancestors’ eyes that 
looked out: perhaps their eyes left, also, 
prints on the scene. If so, those prints are 
part of the scene to me.? 


Just as Miss Bowen can feel the lives 
of her ancestors in the atmosphere in 
and around her home, influencing and 
shaping her, so she can make us feel 
the importance of locale to her charac- 
ters. 


These three main aspects of Miss 
Bowen’s work—the non-experimental 
concern for technique, the importance 
of place, the theme of betrayal—can 
perhaps best be illustrated without 
vagueness by concentrating the discus- 
sion on her best typical novel, The 
Death of the Heart.* 

This work, published in 1938, is the 
last novel Miss Bowen wrote before 


World War II, and may perhaps mark 


a final treatment of the betrayal theme. 
The story concerns Portia Quayne, a 


* Bowen’s Court. London, 1942. p, 335. The 
very writing of the history of her family and 
Ireland around this house, as well as her his- 
tory of Dublin centering in a hotel, The Shel- 
bourne (1951), shows her interest in place. 

*To my mind her best novel is The House 
in Paris, but that in many ways is not a typical 
Bowen novel. To give just one reason, it is 
divided into three parts, The Present, The Past, 
The Present, and in this rigidity of time-shift 
the book is unusual. In its evocation of the sti- 
fling atmosphere of the house itself, it is 
thoroughly typical. Because it is so well-known 
I have also thought it perhaps less needed com- 
mentary here. 


sixteen-year-old girl who is sent on the 
death of her father and mother to live 
with her half-brother, Thomas, some 
twenty years older than she. Thomas 
and Anna Quayne are far from sym- 
pathetic with the awkwardnesses of 
the adolescent, and Portia can turn 
only to the motherly servant, Matchett, 
and a young cad named Eddie. When 
Thomas and Anna temporarily rid 
themselves of their burden by sending 
Portia for a seaside vacation as paying 
guest of the Heccombs in Kent, Portia 
finds no more friendliness in these 
people of the lower middle class, She 
arranges for Eddie to visit her, but he 
refuses her love, and the affair—after 
her return to London—is broken off. 
Portia sees that Eddie was playing 
with her all along, and has betrayed 
her secrets to Anna. In despair Portia 
turns to a Major Brutt, a much older 
man who has seemed friendly, hoping 
wildly to marry him. The Quaynes’ 
spiritual muddledom is emphasized 
when they do not know how to act 
upon finding Portia has disappeared, 
and are still nonplussed as to their 
proper course of action when they learn 
from Major Brutt that she is with him. 
Finally they hit on the scheme of send- 
ing Matchett to fetch her. The novel 
ends with Matchett’s idle and petty 
musings as she taxis her way across 
London. 

The exposition alone marks the novel 
as in the traditional mode, Chapter I 
deals entirely with a long conversation 
between Anna Quayne and a novelist 
friend, St. Quentin. To him Anna sys- 
tematically recites the whole back- 
ground of Portia. Portia’s father had 
a love affair and left his wife (the 
mother of Thomas) late in life for a 
“common” woman, Irene. After the 
divorce Mr. Quayne, Irene, and Portia 
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wandered around Europe in a pathetic 
kind of exile. So, too, is the background 
of Thomas Quayne laid out for us 
point-blank in Chapter III. The story is 
simply held up while we are told the 
pertinent details. (That is not to say 
that the novel is poorly written. A 
subtle and more flattering readjustment 
of our feelings about the elder Mr. 
Quayne, for example, is worked into 
Matchett’s later conversations with 
Portia in a manner which is a pleasure 
to read.) 

Other aspects of the traditional art 
of the novel are the technical point of 
view and a use of a “machinery” rem- 
iniscent of Victorian novels. During 
the Twenties and Thirties, when so 
many novelists were experimenting 
with point of view, Miss Bowen fol- 
lowed the omniscient. As she has said 
in “Notes on Writing a Novel,” “This 
[the omniscient point of view], though 
appearing naive, would appear best. 
The novelist should retain right of 
entry, at will, into any of the charac- 
ters: their memories, sensations and 
thought-processes should remain his to 
requisition for appropriate use.” It is 
almost as if Miss Bowen abjures cer- 
tain experimentation under the persua- 
sion that it represents a falsity or trick- 
ery in gaining interest, and conceives 
of her function as doing the best pos- 
sible piece of work within the more 
natural limits of the traditional novel. 
For all novels must work within con- 
ventions, and in some views the tradi- 
tional is the least artificial mode, just 
as such experimental novels as Philip 
Toynbee’s Prothalamium represent a 
high degree of artificiality. 

Traditional also is Miss Bowen’s use 
of Portia’s diary to close sections two 
and three of the novel and comment 
on the previous action. The discovery 


of the diary by Anna, furthermore, 
gives the initial spur to the plot, just 
as the finding of the lost will gives rise 
to many melodramas. As might be ex- 
pected in so accomplished a writer, 
however, the diary and the other 
trappings of older novels—-the servant 
as confidante of the young girl, Major 
Brutt as the respectable friend of the 
family—are turned to new uses and 
are well handled. It is Anna’s concern 
over seeing herself in Portia’s diary, for 
instance, which makes her long exposi- 
tion to St. Quentin reasonable. 

As for the importance of place in 
The Death of the Heart, perhaps quo- 
tation is necessary. Here is Miss 
Bowen’s analysis of Portia’s feeling 
for the house of the Quaynes (which 
is also a good example of her willing- 
ness to play the intrusive author and 
her skill in doing so) : 


Only in a house where one has learnt to be 
lonely does one have this solicitude for 
things. One’s relation to them, the daily 
seeing or touching, begins to become love, 
and to lay one open to pain. Looking back at 
a repetition of empty days, one sees that 
monuments have sprung up. Habit is not 
mere subjugation, it is a tender tie: when 
one remembers habit it seems to have been 
happiness. . .. It is not our exalted feelings, 
it is our sentiments that build the necessary 
home. The need to attach themselves makes 
wandering people strike roots in a day: 
wherever we unconsciously feel, we live. 


In the betrayal of Portia by the only 
family left to her, Miss Bowen also 
extends her range into social satire. 
The Quaynes’ crime of indifference 
and shyness in emotion is not a personal 
quirk: it has been bred into them by 
their class. For the Quaynes are very 
much upper middle class, with the su- 
perior address of 2 Windsor Terrace. 
Thomas is afraid of any deepening of 
love and is content to live on the out- 
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skirts of Anna’s life. She, in her turn, 
is taken up with a circle of men— 
though her relationship to Eddie and 
St. Quentin is never made clear. Anna 
leads a half-hearted life with about the 
same verve that she once dabbled in 
interior decorating. She has, however, 
much superficial style. Thomas, on his 
part, is nothing away from his job. 
This is advertising, seen balefully as an 
exploitation of fakery on the one hand 
and gullibility on the other. 

Portia spends the middle reach of 
the novel with the middle class Hec- 
combs at their house coyly called 
“Waikiki.” There on the Kentish sea- 
side they live a life apparently more 
frank and open than the Quaynes’. But 
in fact it is even more tasteless and 
empty. In the scenes of their parties 
and expeditions (such as the night when 
several couples attend the movies and 
the richest girl has to pay for all the 
tickets), the satire is underlined heav- 
ily. (A nice touch relating the Hee- 
combs to London life lies in Daphne's 
sensual affair with a predatory soldier, 
Bursely, who disconcertingly reminds 
Portia of Eddie.) The following para- 
graph gives a glimpse of Daphne’s 
party, at which several couples dance 
to the phonograph, Portia with 
Daphne’s brother, Dickie: 

But Dickie, though inscrutable, was kind: 


half way through the second record, he 
said: “You seem to be getting on quite 


well.” Too pleased, she left behind one toé;”~ 


and Dickie immediately trod on it. “Sorry !” 
“Oh, J’m sorry!” She had reason to be, so 
Dickie accepted this. Taking her more in 
hand, he splayed the whole of one palm 
against her ribs and continued to make her 
foxtrot. When the record was over, he took 
her in state to the fire... . Shrinking but 
elated queen of the room she looked down 
it, saw Mrs. Heccomb knitting, saw Mr. 
Bursely’s hand hover over the crépe-de- 
chine bow just above Daphne’s bottom as 


they talked in the sun porch with their backs 
to the room, saw Cecil despondently being 
civil elsewhere, Clara’s head sadly aslant 
on her white muff. She hoped no one was 
bearing her any malice. 


The Heccombs and their circle grant 
no more acceptance to Portia than do 
the Quaynes. And one gradually sees 
that the betrayal of Portia’s innocent 
heart is less an act than a matter of 
attitude. In no sphere of modern society 
is her openness met with honesty and 
understanding, and she can find no 
sympathetic acceptance, not even from 
the old servant, Matchett, who at first 
seems motherly. Major Brutt (a man 
of the 1914-18 vintage) is more sym- 
pathetically portrayed by Miss Bowen. 
He plays uncle to her lost-girl quality 
in the early part of the novel, perhaps 
because he is lost himself, and it is 
hardly to be expected that his more 
nearly completed life could be 
quickened by the girl. 

In so far as the betrayal comes in 
overt act, it turns on Portia’s diary. 
Anna has read her diary, pried into her 
private life, and has discussed it with 
people. She has even talked of it with 
Eddie, who in later discussions, after 
having been taken into Portia’s confi- 
dence, does not bother to warn Portia 
of Anna. He thereby violates the trust 
of both people. (The diary when we 
read it turns out not to contain great 
intimacies of self-revelation, nor can 
we imagine its containing the especially 
devastating characterizations of Anna 
and Thomas which Anna’s anxious 
concern has led us to expect. It almost 
strikes one as a rather tame diary, and 
the point is that Anna’s inadequacies 
are thereby exposed. She cannot bear 
to have anyone looking into her for 
she is hollow. ) 

Finally Eddie rejects Portia, for he 
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is a weak and sometimes sniveling 
young cub. As Anna says, he is hope- 
less: “He doesn’t have to go far with 
anybody to fail them: he can let anyone 
down at any stage.” When Major Brutt 
quite naturally refuses to marry her, 
Portia has nowhere to turn. 

By the reverse of that logic Portia 
rises in our estimation as having been, 
simply by the force of being alive, 
vividly more of a woman than Anna. 
For innocence even without action is 
powerful: 

Innocence so constantly finds itself in a 
false position that inwardly innocent people 
learn to be disingenuous. Finding no lan- 
guage in which to speak in their own terms, 
they resign themselves to being translated 
imperfectly. They exist alone; when they 
try to enter into relations they compromise 
falsifyingly-—through anxiety, through de- 
sire to impart and to feel warmth. ... In 
love, the sweetness and violence they have 
to offer involves a thousand betrayals for 
the less innocent, Incurable strangers to 
the world, they never cease to exact a heroic 
happiness. Their singleness, their ruthless- 


ness, their one continuous wish makes them. 


bound to be cruel, and to suffer cruelty. The 
innocent are so few that two of them 
seldom meet—when they do meet, their vic- 
tims lie strewn all round. 


This strange power of innocence 
makes Portia a force to be reckoned 
with. If Anna destroys Portia, she is 
also diminished by the girl. And Anna 
knows this when she thinks of Portia’s 
impact on the household: 


What is she, after all? The child of an aber- 
ration, the child of a panic, the child of an 
old chap’s pitiful sexuality. Conceived 
among lost hairpins and snapshots of dog- 
gies in a Notting Hill Gate flatlet. At the 
same time she has inherited everything: she 
marches about this house like the Race it- 
self. They rally as if she were the Young 
Pretender, Oh, I know Matchett’s conspira- 
torial mouth. And it’s so monstrous of 
Eddie; really it’s so silly. 
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We have seen how little Eddie and 
Matchett do rally round Portia. They, 
the Heccombs, and the Quaynes pro- 
vide the other side of the meaning of 
the novel. Though its title refers to 
the betrayal of the adolescent, the novel 
is as much the tragedy of a whole so- 
ciety as hers. In none of these people 
has honest feeling survived the on- 
slaught of circumstance and other in- 
dividuals; so we fear it will not with 
Portia. 


Each of her novels is in many ways 
different, but Miss Bowen has analyzed 
the problems of a young girl’s heart in 
all of them up to 1938, the year of The 
Death of the Heart. From 1923 on she 
has produced a steady flow of books, 
though her creativity quite naturally 
lessened during the war. In the eighteen 
years between 1923 and 1941 she pub- 
lished eleven volumes—six novels and 
five of short stories. Since 1941 she 
has published nine volumes, but only 
three of them have been fiction, Jvy 
Gripped the Steps (stories, 1946; pub- 
lished in England as The Demon Lover 
in 1945), The Heat of the Day (novel, 
1949), and A World of Love (novel, 
1955).° 

It appears that for a time Miss 
Bowen was considered most important 
as a writer of short stories. I confess 
that that judgment seems to me hard to 
understand. Her early stories are the 

* Encounters (1923), Ann Lee’s (1926), The 


Hotel (novel, 1927), The Last September (novel, 
1929), Joining Charles (1929), Friends and 


’ Relations (novel, 1931), To the North (novel, 


1932), The Cat Jumps (1934), The House in 
Paris (novel, 1935), The Death of the Heart 
(novel, 1938), Look at All Those Roses (1941), 

*The other books are Bowen’s Court (1942), 
Collected Impressions (1950), The Shelbourne 
(1951), and some slight volumes of biography 
and criticism. 
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THE FICTION OF ELIZABETH BOWEN 


best of the short pieces, to my taste. 
In her later stories she is perhaps 
searching for the essence of the short 
story rather than the simple ‘“non-ex- 
tension” of an older style of story— 
the kind of story Hardy wrote, which 
she considers the “condensed novel.” 
The later stories have an effervescence 
that is catching but lack the deeply 
moving quality of her novels. 

From this estimation her long stories 
must be ‘excluded. I would mention 
particularly the title story, “Ivy 
Gripped the Steps,” “Mysterious Kor,” 
and “The Happy Autumn Fields” as 
the best of Miss Bowen’s long stories; 
and that volume as the best of her 
later stories. Nearly all are written on 
the “anesthetized and bewildered pres- 
ent” of World War II, but not on the 
war itself. In point of fact, Miss Bow- 
en’s short stories in all the volumes are 
more apt to deal with the hallucinated 
aspects of modern life than her novels. 
She makes great dramatic use of 
ghosts, hysterical imaginations, or 
’ dreams. “The Happy Autumn Fields,” 
for example, concerns a girl in the 
present time who finds some family 
“papers.” Under the influence of them 
she relives a crucial day in the lives of 
her Victorian ancestors. This strange 
experience perhaps forecasts the use of 
letters in A World of Love, as discussed 
below. 


Not only has Miss Bowen’s produc- 
tivity lessened since the coming of the 
war, but her kind of novel has changed 
radically, While the range of Miss 
Bowen’s characters has never been nar- 
row, the center of her novels has al- 
ways been the private life—and that of 
fairly well-to-do women. In The Heat 
of the Day (1949) she for the first 
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time extends the central conflict of her 
work into public life. (Previously The 
Last September had made some use of 
the “troubles” in Ireland, but the con- 
flict of the story was in essence priv- 
ate.) Perhaps because of this increase 
in range, The Heat of the Day is a 
failure. Its central situation makes im- 
possible demands on our sympathies. 
This time the betrayal is treason in 
wartime, and the spy-hunter as well 
as the traitor are imperfectly realized. 
We cannot accommodate the conception 
of Harrison, the government agent, as 
a man who would use his position to 
extort the favors of Stella, the traitor’s 
lover. 

From The Death of the Heart to 
The Heat of the Day, eleven years 
passed, and it was six more years be- 
fore Miss Bowen published another 
novel, A World of Love, in 1955. 
Again this novel is very different, but 
in many ways there is a return to her 
earlier work. The locale is Ireland for 
the first time since The Last Septem- 
ber, and once again we have a very 
young girl as the central figure. But 
the new departure of A World of Love 
is that innocence is not betrayed. The 
young girl, indeed, brings health to the 
older people, revivifying their feelings. 

The story cannot be simply put. Jane 
finds letters from an unknown woman 
to her ancestor, Guy, who was killed 
in World War I. (The second war is 
never mentioned, though it is in the 
immediate past.) Guy’s fiancée, Lilia, 
has meanwhile been married off to 
Fred Danby by Antonia, a cousin of 
Guy’s who had also loved him. Through 
Jane’s excitement over those letters, 
the felt presence of Guy is called up 
almost as strongly as the ghosts so of- 
ten used in Miss Bowen’s short stories. 
Fred and Lilia experience an access of 
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their early affection for each other, 
while Antonia becomes less self-cen- 
tered and wishes them well. As for 
Jane, she finds love at first sight at the 
end of the novel, when she meets 
Richard Priam, the cast-off lover of a 
nearby “great lady.” (In the comic 
scenes of this Lady Latterly as well as 
in the style, 4 World of Love some- 
times reminds one of the work of 
Henry Green, a novelist Miss Bowen 
admires. ) 

One should note that in A World of 
Love Miss Bowen has left the involved 
and inward-turning plot and _ style 
which gradually reached a climax in 
The Heat of the Day. She has returned 
to the earlier, apparently more simple 
story-telling of, say, The Last Septem- 
ber. But beneath the slighter surface 
the patterning of characters is as mean- 
ingful as ever. 

Perhaps it is presumptuous to ascribe 
the optimism of A World of Love to 
Miss Bowen’s reaction to the war. It 
is, however, as if having once tried to 
grapple with the larger aspects of life 
under the impact of the war, Elizabeth 
Bowen has retreated to the private 
world she had made her own. Not only 
is the stress of wartime life left behind, 
but society’s role in the betrayal of the 
individual, an increasingly evident as- 
pect of her fiction up to 1938, has also 
been dropped. She has returned to the 
simpler vision of her earlier fiction, but 
has enriched its overtones. 

Her style has become simpler, too, 
though fully as pleasing. Here is the 
ending of A World of Love as Jane 
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meets Richard Priam at Shannon air- 
port: 


His glance ran over the thin crowd, as he 
slowed down past it, not so much ex- 
pectantly as with a readiness to be expected, 
an eagerness to smile could he find cause. 
He spotted Harris in time to see Harris 
{the chauffeur who has brought Jane] go— 
next the gap remained a girl in a blazer, 
collar up as though she expected the skies 
to fall, gold hair bent outward over the 
collar. She seemed, too, in the act of turning 
away, of indeed fleeing, but had not yet done 
so. She wore the air of someone who can- 
not help knowing she must be recognized; 
her not yet willing but lovely gaze rested, 
accordingly, upon nothing; or rather a point 
in the diminishing nothingness between him 
and her. 

He swerved nearer the rail, crying 
“Hullo!” as though to somebody behind her. 
There was, as she knew, no one. Their eyes 
met. 

They no sooner looked but they loved. 


With this abruptness Miss Bowen 
fulfills the promise of her title and the 
tone of the book. It is a highly-wrought 
and lovely story of the private intelli- 
gence, an intelligence set in a finely 
portrayed locale and circumscribed by 
a small group of people. As Mr. Jocelyn 
Brooke has said of Miss Bowen, “she 
has created a small and perfect universe 
which, though wholly her own, can be 
compared not unfavourably with the 
world of Pride and Prejudice.’”* 

* Jocelyn Brooke, Elizabeth Bowen; Supple-_ 
ment to British Book News: No. 28. London, 
1952. -p. 30. Despite the high reputation Miss 
Bowen's novels have enjoyed for the last twenty 
years, there has been little critical appraisal of 
her work. Of the few picces that have appeared, 
Brooke’s little volume, to which I am indebted 


for bibliographical information and one or two 
other points, is probably the best. 
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Depth Reading III— 


Contrast, Misleader of the Unwary 


Naomi GILL 


ee you, too, have noticed that 
Contrast has quietly taken its place 
beside those other ugly language 
“characters”“—the Big Lie, the Unbal- 
ancing Non Sequitur, the Sly Innuendo, 
and other such; but perhaps you haven’t 
yet quite realized the high percentage of 
unfairness and brutality this seemingly 
mild language device can carry and is 
delivering on order. Turn on your radio 
or television set ; pick up a newspaper or 
magazine; attend a political (or other) 
meeting or follow some stormy inves- 
tigation; Contrast with a capital “C” 
is right in there pitching in every 
“game” fought there between Demo- 
crats and Republicans, labor and man- 
agement, the democracies and _totali- 
taries, and other opposing forces. If 
the contrast is being used mildly, it will 
be noted as only meanly reducing; if 
used with vigor, it will be found to be 
“liquidating” an opposing force, What- 
ever Contrast is doing it won’t be nice. 
Not nowadays. 

The social forces that have, among 
other things, given Contrast its new 


“ prominence are not mysteries to us. The 


Common Man has come into his own; 
the Common Man’s wages and his vote 
and his numerical power are being 
fought for; but the Common Man 


Naomi Gill, author of two previous 
articles on “depth” reading, teaches 
English in the Senior High School at 
Palo Alto, California. 
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hasn’t yet gone to college for enough 
generations to know what it is all 
about; he is, “they” conclude grimly, 
a bit confused; even very confused. 

To which analysis I add my bit: 
that one of the really good Confusers 
is Deliberate Contrast. 


Surface and Depth in Contrast 


The new, sinister quality in Contrast 
has, it seems to this writer, come as the 
result of the fact that we have been, in- 
deed, hurled forward (on the propul- 
sion of wars and discoveries and in- 
ventions) into a startlingly advanced 
evolutionary point in our development 
(socio-economic, socio-racial, etc.). At 
the particular point at which we now 
find ourselves we are hastily and auto- 
matically dropping certain former at- 
titudes (formerly epitomized by such 
anesthetizing terms as “scum,” “for- 
eigners,” “no-goods,” etc.) and are now 
deeply involved in our new attitudes 
(and new terms). We might be said to 
be giving, socially, a good hard look 
at things that have seemed formerly too 
horrid to face for more than a quick, 
hastily-turned-away glance. We are at 
long last involving ourselves in the 
social contrasts that we formerly have 
admitted, but at the same time have 
carefully ignored. The fortunate half of 
the contrasted parts is now looking 
closely at the unfortunate half. The 
fortunate half in the contrast is now 
using whatever elements Contrast has. 
So Contrast has come into its own. 
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“There’s nothing sinister in this sud- 
den activation,” you insist; “there’s 
nothing really sinister in Contrast.” To 
which I hasten to the completion of the 
point I am hoping to make: that the 
sinister quality in Contrast arises out 
of the fact that the average person 
cannot “manage” deliberate contrast; 
and out of the fact that the ones em- 
ploying it are aware of the fact that the 
average person cannot “manage” it. The 
“users” can stack their argument. And 
the ones on the receiving end, as a re- 
sult, can only go around befuddledly 
asking their friends, “What’s your con- 
clusion on that issue?”, “How are you 
going to vote?”, or “Me, I’m not going 
to vote; I don’t ‘get’ it.” 

And if the average adult cannot 
“manage” contrast, the average teen- 
ager must be having a bad time with it. 
He is, At least those teen-agers of my 
acquaintance. 

“But such a matter as this is the prob- 
lem of the teacher of social studies,” 
you are thinking. I wish to urge that 
the teacher of English is really the one 
to deal with it, since the English 
teacher, alone, has a language technique 
like this in fixed form in printed matter, 
whereas the teacher of social studies has 
it in such evanescent form (here in this 
morning’s edition or broadcast, gone by 
tomorrow’s) that he can not come to 
grips with it. The English teacher can 
teach it as a device. 

Let’s recapitulate. Heretofore, most 
of us English teachers who have paid 
any attention at all to sharp contrast 
have thought of it as only a nice clari- 
fier and heightener. And it has always 
appeared in familiar, unworrying cliché 
situations in which the parts contrasted 
have been only foils for each other, 
aiding, not destroying (beautiful 
blonde, striking brunette, young and 
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stimulating, older but wiser); or the 
parts if not foils have been balanced 
in their bad and good, with the contrast 
between the forces (ruthless plunderer, 
tenacious reformer) only pointing up 
the struggle and employed only to make 
us certain to notice the fullness of the 
battle and, therefore, the fullness of 
the victory. And of course in these latter 
cliché situations the “right” one always 
has come out the winner. (There always 
has, heretofore, been a “right” one and 
a “wrong” one.) We haven’t been 


bothered, either, or perhaps we haven't . 


bothered ourselves, with the fact that 
contrasts are, in fact, seldom perfectly 
balanced; or with the fact that the 
slightest imbalance sets up, actually, 
something far from positive and far 
from victory-bringing to the “right” 
one. Our literature and our life in 
America, even life on our planet, has 
not heretofore particularly forced our 
sharp observation in this matter. 

No one should need much persuasion 
as to the sinister potentials in sharp 
contrast, for who of us has not found 
himself caught in a contrast, has not at 
once tasted the bitter irony therein? 
Who of us has not, thus caught, turned 
his suddenly arrested and painfully 
sharpened attention onto the other, even 
to the fine detail in the other in the 
contrast, until he has become “sure” and 
his fear allayed (or has afterwards 
comforted himself with the thought 
that contrast is always unfair) ? Who 
of us hasn’t already learned that sharp 
contrast can and does actually lie, with 
a deceptively soft gentleness, to the 
casual observer or to the inexperienced 
or the not fully informed or the indiffer- 
ent or the lazy? And that means that it 
conveys lies to the average observer— 
especially to the average young ob- 
server. 
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To be exact, one should say that 
sharp contrast tells lies on its “surface” 
but is completely truthful in its 
“depths.” But since it reveals truths 
only to those who “go under the sur- 
face” to investigate diligently, the bitter 
fact is set up that the reader, and the ob- 
server of events in human life, must be 
forever under the necessity of search- 
ing out the deeper phases of anything 
caught in contrast. And how many 
people go about their living with an 
habitual attitude of diligent search? 

And so we come to the unavoidable 
conclusion that the public will have to 
be conditioned, in its younger years 
especially, to this attitude of diligent 
search; and so we come to the inescap- 
able conclusion that teachers of English 
are elected for the task. 

Already the reader has arrived at a 
further discouraging thought: that 
many young readers will not even note 
the presence of contrast let alone try 
to deal with it, this even though they 
have begun to suffer from it in life. 

The teacher of English who decides 
to help his students “manage” contrast 
need not hunt out special, or periodical, 
literature. The quiet, milder examples 
of contrast that occur in the ordinary 
classroom literature will do very well. 
Suppose, for instance, that the class has 
started to read Wouk’s The Caine Mu- 
tiny. The students will very soon run 
into an excellent example of deliberately 
used sharp contrast; and most of them 
will misinterpret it. Wouk, as all those 
who have read the novel know, left it 
to contrast to say what was to be said 
about Willie Keith’s first two captains, 
DeVriess and Queeg. The sharp con- 
trast was centered in the way each cap- 
tain maintained the minesweeper; it said 
to all but a small, bright group of the 
juniors in my American literature 


classes, falsely and loudly, and up on 
the surface, “DeVriess is slovenly and 
unorganized and careless, therefore a 
bad captain. Queeg is disciplined and 
orderly and careful, therefore a good 


captain.” In time Willie (and my jun- 


iors) went deeper ( Willie via bitter ex- 
perience) and got the true message: that 
DeVriess was the better captain, that 
he had, under the stress and exhaustion 
of continued battles, put first things 
first (the minesweeper had, if my 
reader will recall, just returned from 
a tour of duty and had brought slovenly 
disorder back with it, a fact that all of 
my students failed to note ; and, further- 
more, the ship might be ordered back to 
battle at any moment before the men 
were rested, and therefore DeVriess 
was relaxing them as quickly as pos- 
sible) ; Queeg, in port and in no danger 
(a fact again not noted) maintained 
a taut ship, taut watches, and a ceaseless 
battle against the rust and corrosion of 
the disintegrating ship. The grizzly 
truth was down under the surface of 
the contrast, as it always is. 

And anent the Caine contrast, the ug- 
ly potential in contrast—in exactly the 
same contrast though on a larger scale— 
was brought home to the writer by one 
of those coincidental circumstances that 
so dot life and so give the lie to litera- 
ture. Former students on furlough from 


-Navy assignments during the Second 


World War kept reporting, “Those 
dirty British ships! They worry us. The 
British must be—inadequate.” These re- 
ports “worried” me until I met an 
American admiral serving as liaison 
officer between the American and Brit- 
ish fleets and learned from him that the 
British, lacking the endless line of fresh 
volunteers that the American navy en- 
joyed, had put first things first in De- 
Vriess fashion. 
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Another example of the false “sur- 
face” message in Contrast is to be found 
in Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. I dis- 
like, now, to think of the number of 
times I had myself a time “selling” 
Beret before I realized I could let Con- 
trast, in its deeper phases, give the true 
facts. Most of my students read the 
story up on the surface where the con- 
trast between the cheerful, ambitious 
Per Hansa and the unhappy, despairing 
Beret said only that Beret was a spoil- 
sport. I finally learned not only to 
“dunk” my students but to hold them 
down until they “saw” in the deeper 
parts of the contrast that Rolvaag was 
really saying that Beret’s distress and 
agony was that of a kind of person who 


was by temperament unable to be insen-. 


sitive to her surroundings and for whom 
life without cultural things had no 
meaning. Buried in the contrast was, of 
course, contrasting detail in Per 
Hansa’s favor. And, of course, other 
basic troubles were entangled in the 
contrast. 

The writer’s attention was first 
drawn to the misleading, befuddling 
element in sharp contrast the day a stu- 
dent missed the message Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson had so carefully left in 
the sharp contrast carefully set up in 
his “Richard Corey.” Under the leader- 
ship of the befuddled student, the class 
was soon divided into two camps, the 
befuddled one insisting that Richard 
Corey had plotted so that no one would 


| get any of his money(!). (Try the 


poem on a medium-to-good class; see 
what the class does with the final 
stanza, let alone the whole poem. We 
“got it” only after contrasting light in 
“waited for the light” with darkness. 
The odd thing is that one can clarify 
contrast by using further contrast. ) 
Tarkington's “Henry the Great” was 


another assignment that produced con- 
trast and that divided the class on the 
same score. They couldn’t quite grasp 
Miss Virginia’s mature, sophisticated 
awareness, set as it was in sharp con- 
trast to Henry’s immature gullibility. 
And “What’s this all about?” they 
asked of Mansfield’s “Life of Ma 
Parker,” and of Steinbeck’s “Chrysan- 
themums.” (Only the junior girl mar- 
ried to a G.I. caught the message in 
“Chrysanthemums” and gave me a 
knowing look from the back row. The 
“unmarried” students couldn’t go 
under the surface to get it.) 

The class noted the contrast and got 
most of the true, “deeper” message in 
Pear! Buck’s “Frill” and in Maugham’s 
“Outstation”; less of the message in 
LaFarge’s “Prelude to Reunion” and 
Cather’s “Paul’s Case”; and none of 
it in Thurber’s “Walter Mitty,” Mans- 
field’s “Doll’s House,” Wells’ “Country 
of the Blind,” and O’Neill’s Hairy Ape 
and Where the Cross Is Made. 

Even in those writings in which the 
writer has set his main character in 
sharp contrast with not just one other 
character but with several of the other 
characters, they failed to note contrast, 
and, after having it pointed out, failed 
to get the author’s message via such 
contrast. Sherriff’s Journey's End is 
one of these. Stanhope, the main char- 
acter, is contrasted sharply (but sub- 
tly) with the shirking Hardy; with 
the inexperienced and unaware Raleigh ; 
with the caddish and cowardly Hibbert, 
etc. Unfortunately, the British play- 
wright, disliking to be obvious and 
over-emphatic, implied the Stanhope- 
half of each one of these contrasts. 
“Stanhope drinks!” my students, as 
conventional as the next teen-agers, 


cried ; and they looked no further down 


into the contrast. 
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A word about characters who 
“drink” is in order here. In such cases 
as Simon Stimson in Wilder’s Our 
Town and Martin in Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith, teen-agers will be short-circuited 
invariably by their cautious convention- 
ality. Almost to a person my students 
cried, “He drinks!” each time, went no 
further into the contrast, had no 
inkling that the drinking in each case 
not only emanated out of the unnatural 
surroundings and circumstances in 
which the “drinking” characters found 
themselves but was accentuated by the 
“good ones” (innocent “good ones’ ) 
with whom they found themselves in 
glaring contrast. 

Another such difficulty that I had to 
deal with stemmed from the fact that 
the cheerful teen-ager is so unaware of 
the fact that contrast is more often 
than not cruel. Out of his meager 
experiences in his short-short life span 
he marshals little to help him; and 
his leisure time reading has, for the 
most part, familiarized him with only 
a romantic type of contrast in which 
violent strife is always happily re- 
solved for the protagonist in the last 
chapter, and always in favor of the 
protagonist. Down goes every antago- 
nist in romantic literature. The contrast 
the teen-ager meets now, in the more 
mature, more realistic reading matter 
offered in the classroom, unloads only 
about half of its cruelty on him. Un- 
resolved strife-through-contrast has no 
message for him about life’s bitter 
ironies, bless his happy, optimistic 
heart! 


Contrast and Literary Themes 


The teacher (of today’s literature 
especially) has to deal with still another 
troublesome aspect of sharp contrast, 
too: the fact that many authors “go 


off and leave” their main theme down 
in a contrast. Margaret Mitchell left 
hers in her title Gone with the Wind, of 
course, but she left it for greater safety 
down in the sharp contrast in which 
ruthless Scarlett (and the invading car- 
petbaggers) “did nicely” while the gen- 
tle Southerners went under. My stu- 
dents failed to note the presence of this 
theme, so hidden was it, and came out 
of the reading experience admiring 
force (so American!) and ruthlessness. 
And they failed to realize the theme 
which James Hilton, in his Lost Hori- 
zon, “went off and left” down in the 
contrast between the only one who was 
aware of what it was all about and 
the ones who weren't. Though my stu- 
dents remembered that there was one to 
whom the Head Llama had talked, they 
didn’t seem to have noticed what had 
been said. Usually all but a select few 
miss the idea which H. G. Wells left, 
in fond confidence, in his “Country of 
the Blind,” even when Wells built a 
character who was a “half-way” be- 
tween the blind and the seeing, who as 
such served as a “bridge” between the 
two parts of the contrast, pointing in- 
structively in both directions. They 
miss, too, the point Katherine Mansfield 
makes in her “Doll's House,” coming up 
out of the contrast in it with only the 
too-simple idea that “some adults can 
be so mean for no reason whatever!” 
When a pocket-size novel (invariably 
Blackboard Jungle, Battle Cry, From 
Here to Eternity, et al.) gleams out 
at me impudently from the innards of a 
student’s binder, I always wonder: is 
Johnny (or Susie) working that con- 
trast for all it has in it? But I have a 
sad doubt when I recall how they fail, 
every year, even to notice the too- 
broad-for-them base of contrast in 
Steinbeck’s “Flight” and how they as a 
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result decide that Steinbeck “killed off 
Pepe because he hated him.” In fact, 
whenever a writer “kills off” his main 
character, my students promptly decide 
that “the writer killed him off because 
he hated him.” Poor black and white, 
and no grey, phase! Paul, in Willa 
Cather’s “Paul’s Case,” “went” for that 
reason. It would be interesting to test 
this main-character-killed-off type of 
story for contrast. The stories that come 
to mind at this moment all have a 
cause-effect base that tests out as sharp 
contrast. 

Perhaps a teacher beginning a study 
of contrast might at first use those 
authors who not only employ contrast 
but have a character analyze the very 
contrast in which he has been caught. 
Katherine Brush has the protagonist 
do this in her The Red-Headed Woman. 
Steinbeck has his protagonist do like- 
wise in his Grapes of Wrath, as do also 
the two Brontes in Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights. Tarkington has 
Alice do the same in his Alice Adams. 
Susan Glaspell has supporting charac- 
ters do it in Trifles. 

Or one can use those stories whose 
characters and their lives are set in 
sharp contrast with the reader himself 
and with normal life. Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath would be in this cate- 
gory, too. In the field of biography there 


are countless titles that can be so listed,. 


among them Margaret Landon’s Anna 
and the King of Siam, Jade Snow 
Wong’s Fifth Chinese Daughter, and 
Anne Parrott Rose’s Room for One 
More. In war stories, in stories of the 
physically handicapped, of minority 
groups, in fact in all of biography—the 
“story” is set firmly on a solid base of 
sharp contrast, so obvious that even the 


‘teen-ager can’t miss the fact of it. And 


contrast, here, is sharper at the begin- 
ning, therefore can be gotten into im- 
mediately. 

Or one can use drama, which is usu- 
ally based on the sharpest kind of con- 
trast, probably because contrast clarifies 
so neatly and sets up conflict so quickly. 
Gallico’s Snow Goose is a case in point, 
as are also Rostand’s Cyrano, Gals- 
worthy’s Loyalties and Strife, Barrie’s 
The Admirable Crichton, and Rose 
Franken’s Jn Another Language. 

One can even pursue contrast across 
the borders of Ultima Thule to prove 
that it, from its shallows to its depths, 
is a life force; that an absence of it al- 
lows those hideous negativities—bru- 
tality, decadence, etc.—to develop until 
death or a semi-death ensues for the 
ones deprived of contrast. The Tobacco 
Roads and the Dead Ends and the 
Studs Lonigan poolrooms lacked con- 
trast, for sure. 

But one must today, above all else, 
reveal the fact that sharp, deliberately 
used contrast is all the way from being 
a mean reducer to a complete liquidator 
up on its surface. If you aren’t quite 
convinced, turn on your radio or televi- 
sion set and listen to a commentator 
(noting as you do so the cozy juxtaposi- 
tion of contrasting programs) ; pick up 
your newspaper or newsmagazine. Con- 
trast will be right there waiting for 
you, 

And—have you ever noticed how 
frantically the honest, concerned ones 
“work” to arouse you and to set you 
right? And how often they are “re- 
moved”? 

The upcoming generations need you 
and me in the matter of contrast, too. 


Adapting Literary Materials to 
Television 


Part | 
Edited by Louis Forsdale 


Mr. ForspaLe: May we begin this dis- 
cussion about adapting literary materials 
to television by posing an elementary 
question: Why do people in the television 
industry adapt materials from existing 
literary forms? Why not turn your at- 
tention to creating new materials for the 
medium? Why, for example, Mr. Her- 
ridge, did you spend what must have 
been a very considerable amount of time 
adapting Moby Dick to put on successive 
Sundays on the “Camera Three” series 
here in New York City last year? 


Mr. Herrince: It’s a great work of art. 
Why not? But that’s a very simple an- 
swer. We are interested in transferring, 
let us say, or translating, great works of 
art in other fields to television. 


Miss DunNock: Apropos of Moby Dick, 
do you hope to stimulate people to read 
the book in its original, or do you feel 
that the adaptation is an end in itself ? 


Mr. Herripnce: No, the adaptation for us 
is not an end in itself, although it might 
be an end for certain artists on the pro- 
gram, I understood from some book- 
sellers—and I don’t know whether the 
publicity about John Huston’s film ver- 
sion had more to do with it than we did— 
that they had been getting orders for 
Moby Dick and they couldn’t understand 
it. Suddenly out of nowhere in the last 
three months they’d had two or three hun- 


*A local program broadcast by Station 
WCBS TV in New York City. 
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dred orders for Moby Dick, and these 
were not large booksellers. 


Miss Dunnock: Wouldn't that be a very 
good reason for adapting literary works? 
Even if you felt that the material was 
designed as a novel or as a poem and that 
as such it was best in that form, still 
wouldn’t it justify taking it out of its 
form and putting it on television if it 
stimulated a tremendous audience of 
young people who might or might not 
otherwise read Moby Dick to read it? 


Mr. Forspate: May I turn to you, Mr. 
Manulis, and ask whether the motivation 
which Miss Dunnock speaks of is a guide 
for your “Best of Broadway” series? 


Mr. Manus: Well, “Best of Broadway,” 
I think, is not a similar example because 
it’s a show based on the adaptations of 
Broadway plays to television. We don’t 
work with materials which people nor- 


mally buy on book stands. But last year I - 


was doing “Suspense,” which was a pro- 
gram based essentially on original half- 
hour crime melodrama shows. Still I went 
_into the classics in certain cases, using a 
piece like Dickens’ “The Signal Man,” or 
the two Faulkner short stories, “Barn 
Burning” and “Smoke,” and a couple of 
others because we couldn’t get originals 
by writers of the caliber of Mr. Faulkner 
‘or Mr. Dickens, 


Mr. Forspate: Mr. Apstein, why do you 
think literary materials are adapted to 
television ? 


Mr, ApsteIn: What Mr. Manulis has 
said about “Suspense” is also true of what 
happened at “General Electric Theatre.” 
We have not been able, with few excep- 
tions, to get the quality of original scripts 
that we would like to have. That’s certainly 
one reason why we have turned to the 
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classics, in some instances successfully, 
and in other instances less successfully. 


Mr. ForspaLe: Would you be willing to 
give us an example of successful adapta- 
tion? 


Mr. Apstetn: We did an adaptation of 
Evelyn Waugh’s “The Man Who Liked 
Dickens,” which is also a chapter in A 
Handful of Dust. We called it “The High 
Green Wall,” and it was done on film. 
It was good translation of the story, and 
I think it was an attempt in the right 
direction. Many people complained—I 
mean through adverse fan mail—because 
the same story had been done on live 
television a year ago, and Waugh’s ending 
had been changed to a happy ending in 
that version. People who had not read the 
story wrote in and asked: “Why are you 
depressing us this year when last year 
we saw this same play with a happy end- 
ing?” 


Mr. Kapran: I want to pursue Miss 
Dunnock’s question, which seems to imply 
that the adaptation of the material is not 
the end in itself. I would suspect that in 
most programs that is the end, isn’t it, 
Mr. Manulis? 


Mr. MANULIs: Certainly on any program 
that I’ve ever been connected with I’ve 
never had a higher motive than to provide 
the best possible entertainment. Still I 
think without any question that doing 
Faulkner's stories on “Suspense” opened 
up Faulkner as an author to people who 
had never cracked a book on Faulkner 
before. They were discovering him in a 
very tasty way. Perhaps when they 
started to read some of the more difficult 
novels they didn’t like them as well as our 
easier presentation, but we certainly must 
have done some good. As a matter of 
fact, the mail on a high quality story was 
just as good as on the poorer material, 
and I’ve always felt encouraged about 
that. 
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Miss SterNeER: Mr. Herridge, I believe 
there were a few of my high school stu- 
dents who could never read Moby Dick 
who were very deeply affected by seeing 
it on television. They came in emotionally 
perturbed by some of the scenes, asking 
questions about the characters, asking 
about meaning. I could never recommend 
that they read Moby Dick, at least at this 
stage in their lives, and I think that some- 
times the purpose of such a program as 
yours is to give the experience directly, 
even though viewers never go back to the 
original written material. 


Mr. Herrince: I'd like to say this before 
commenting on that. The purpose is not 
necessarily to make people read the book. 
What we try to do is an honest and ar- 
tistic job of translation, but what hap- 
pens, I think, is true of almost any pro- 
gram. I’m sure that bringing back the 
film version of Gone With the Wind 
probably sold a lot of books. Willynilly 
you sell books doing this. But you were 
talking about the emotional experience. 
We work on four or five different levels 
on “Camera Three.” I think most works of 
art operate on a number of levels. Cer- 
tainly a Shakespeare play does. There are 
surface levels where we use a lot of music 
and humor, and incidentally there is a lot 
of humor in Moby Dick. We also use a lot 
of close-ups—working very intensely— 
and this is really in a sense the surface 
level, but also a very deep level, too. The 
human face, very closely photographed, 
conveys an immediate impression but it 
can also reveal the soul, and this is what 
we tried to do with Captain Ahab. We’re 
lucky if we can find a man with the right 
kind of face because we don’t use any 
make-up. It’s the nature of the program 
not to use anything else except people and 
a bare stage with a few props here and 
there. It’s inexpensive, but it works. Be- 
yond the surface level, we try to get into, 
let’s say, the basic action, the main ac- 
tion or ethical conflict. This is at the deep- 
est level of the play. 


Mrs. Drake: I'd like to ask Mr. Herridge 
or Mr. Manulis how they happen to 
choose the particular vehicle that they 
adapt. Why Moby Dick at the time when 
you presented it? 


Mr. Herripce: We are dealing on “Cam- 
era Three” with the nature of the Ameri- 
can experience. I wanted to get something 
in the middle of the nineteenth century be- 
cause at that time the American people 
were involved in a certain kind of opti- 
mism that prevailed, and then here came 
Melville with a tragic sense of life, and 
he cut across this feeling in a deep and 
profound and moving way. 


Mr. Forspate: Let me enlarge on your 
question, if I may, Mrs. Drake. How is 
it that a particular piece of literature is 
chosen for adaptation, and then what are 
the normal steps through which that 
adaptation goes from the time that some- 
body says, “Let’s do Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” until the time when we see it on 
the screen? Do you make your choice in 
terms of what will be a success for an 
audience? Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. MANuLIs: Yes. 
Mr. ForspaLe: Who makes that decision ? 


Mr. Manutis: In our case, and I guess 
this is common on most shows, the pro- 
ducer makes an initial choice, and if it is 
satisfactory with the executive of the net- 
work, who is in charge of the show, and 
with the advertising agency. which is in 
charge of the client and the money, then 
that show can go ahead, You get used 
to the fact, in choosing, that certain sub- 
ject matter is not, shall we say, acceptable. 
I wanted very much to do They Knew 
What They Wanted, but that play deais 
almost exclusively with a girl having an 
illegitimate child and a man who is in 
love with her offering to take that child 
and adopt it. 
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We have to begin with plays in which the 
subject matter is the kind that can be 
presented on television today. 


Mr. Forspate: Let me put you on the 
spot—thinking also about Miss Dunnock. 
Would the general policy under which you 
operate lead you to put on a play like 
Death of a Salesman? 


Mr. Manutis: It would lead me, per- 
sonally, because I think there is no ques- 
tion about the fact that it’s one of the 
finest plays that has been on Broadway, 
and Arthur Miller is a great writer, but 
a producer was to have an answer ready 
when the client asks ; “Where’s the happy 
ending?” So far we have done nothing 
but comedies. We may do a serious play 
or two, but the so-called downbeat ending 
has been a great trial to everyone for 
some reason. There seems to be a gen- 
eral trend to wish only to be happy when 
we turn on the television set. Still, I’ve 
watched a great many comedies where I 
was quite unhappy—speaking as a pro- 
ducer. 


Mr. Forspate: Mr, Apstein, you get by 
with downbeat endings on the “General 
Electric Theatre,” don’t you? 


Mr. Apstein: We did at the beginning 
of the season. 


Mr. ForspaLe: What happened? 


Mr. Apstein: A lot of unhappy people. 
I don’t know of anything that is sched- 
uled now that has a really unhappy end- 
ing. Our first show this season was an 
unfortunate half-hour version of Ibsen’s 
Doll House. \t was suggested by a writer, 
and his approach made sense. He wanted 
to take the essence of the play, not try 
to make a systematic cutting of a three- 
act play, and turn that core idea into a 
successful half-hour show. There was 
some objection to Nora’s walking out on 
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her husband, but we said, “If we do the 
play, she’ll have to walk out on her hus- 
band at the end.” And she did walk out, 
but since the show didn’t come off other- 
wise—too much material was packed into 
half an hour—the sponsor had a good 
reason to say, ‘““We don’t want to do this 
type of show again.” But what he was 
really against was not the amount of ma- 
terial that had been packed into half an 
hour, but the, to him, unsatisfying reso- 
lution. 


Mr. ForspaLte: May we get back to the 
progression of events from printed page 
to television screen? We’ve got a piece 
of literature which has been picked by a 
responsible person (in this case, a pro- 
ducer) who operates under certain kinds 
of pressures. With the vehicle picked, 
what comes next in the sequence before 
a program gets to the screen? 


Mr. Manutis: To clear up one point, 
the producer is really in control of his 
program, I mentioned the other people 
earlier to show that the producer is not 
omnipotent and that he has to have cer- 
tain consultations, but I think by and 
large a show reflects the producer and 
director. In any case, the producer would 
then deal with an adapter. If a Broadway 
play or a novel is the chosen property, 
one might get the original author to 
adapt it, but this is frequently a headache, 
and it is often wiser to have a more im- 
personal adapter so that as the words fail 
on the cutting floor the heart doesn’t bleed. 
Now you have to choose the way to adapt 
the work, a necessity because of the time 
element on television. If it’s a half-hour 
program, an hour, or an hour and a half 
show, and if the original work is a longer 
one, then you have to decide in what way 
you're going to effect the condensation. 
My feeling has been—and we’ve had our 
best success with the adaptation when 
we've followed this—to remove the sub- 
plots and to remove anything which is 
extraneous to the main theme and the 
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main characters of the play so that, al- 
though an audience might feel they aren’t 
getting the whole play, the part they are 
getting, they’re getting fully. That, I think, 
leads to a happier product than does the 
dissecting technique. We find when we 
keep the scenes as originally written by 
the author that they build in the proper 
dramatic way, that the actors give better 
performances, and that the play is clearer 
to everyone, 


Mr. Forspace: Mr. Manulis has said: 
cut out subplots, minor characters, and 
see if you can find the main line plot. 
Would you go along with that as a pro- 
cedure, Mr. Apstein? 


Mr. ApsterNn: I would certainly go along 
with it insofar as three-act plays are con- 
cerned. With short stories there are some- 
times different problems in that there 
isn’t a dramatic story all laid out for the 
adapter, and he has to invent a great deal. 
I think the problem in adapting short 
stories is to create a good dramatic prod- 
uct and at the same time be faithful to 
the central idea which ‘the author of the 
original had. But you have to find the 
dramatic elements. 


Mr. Forspate: What do you mean by 
dramatic elements ? 


Mr. Apstern: Well, first of all, the dra- 


matic structure of the piece—you know, 
having a certain crisis, a certain resolu- 
tion, a dramatic conflict; that is, some- 
body with a will to get something or to 
achieve something and some opposition to 
this. Of course, it’s easier to go that much 
afield with a fairly unknown story than 
it is with a well-known classic. 


Miss STERNER: Miss Dunnock, in an 
adaptation when you are acting a part 
which has been pared down in keeping 
with a time limit, does that greatly hedge 
in the actress? 


” Miss Dunnock: Well, I can think of only 


one play that I’ve done where the point 
applies, and that particular play was im- 
proved by cutting it. It was called Uncle 
Harry, and I played one of the leads in it. 
The adapter did a very smart thing. The 
play, I think, was probably too long orig- 
inally, and it had flashbacks in the first 
act, as I remember it. In the adaptation 
the whole flashback element was elimi- 
nated, and the story was told directly. It’s 
very hard to tell what an audience feels 
about a play when you’re in it, but my 
friends who reacted to both versions felt 
that the play gained immeasurably by 
being cut. But that may just have been the 
question of the particular play that was 
chosen. On the other hand, I know from 
seeing television and comparing a one- 
hour version with the two-hour version, I 
feel every once in a while that things are 
jammed together in the shorter programs. 
It’s awfully hard if you’ve acted in the 
original play to have any reaction to it at 
all because you find justification for any- 
thing that you’ve done by the end of a 
week or ten days. But I certainly do feel 
that certain types of plays suffer terribly 
by being cut. For example, Oscar Wilde. 
I remember seeing a cut version of The 
Importance of Being Earnest, and it hor- 
rified me because I kept missing all kinds 
of little things that I wanted, but that may 
have been because I knew the play and 
missed the parts. Just as with the film 
version of Romeo and Juliet, I thought it 
was enormously worth doing, but I kept 
wondering why they cut this and why they 
cut that. I have taught English myself, so 
that I have my feelings about literature, 
too. I’m not completely unprejudiced in 
this. 


Mr. MANutis: One cannot deny the 
medium when adapting for it. When work- 
ing on things that I considered important 
enough, and in order not to defile the 
author, I have found that we were mak- 
ing him out much less adept than he was 
when we reproduced his work too closely 
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to its original form. I think you aren’t 
contributing to the author, if when you 
adapt for another medium, you don’t do 
something to recognize the demands of 
the new medium. In television we find 
more and more that even with the plays 
—-and we haven’t mastered this at all— 
unless you start something provocative 
early, the story is just not interesting. In 
the theatre you are quite willing to sit 
through a first act, and if by the first act 
curtain you have arrived at a conflict or 
some interest or something that gets you, 
this satisfies you. In television, for some 
peculiar reason, in spite of the fact that 
you think you’d be far more relaxed at 
home, that is not true. Unless it provokes 
immediately, you find you lose an audience 
to another channel. 


Mr. Kapitan: There is a reason for it. 
There’s a different audience, The theatre 
has a special audience; the TV audience 
is largely a diffuse one. 


Mr. Manutis: There’s also a trapped 
audience in the’theatre because they’ve 
paid for it. 


Mr. Forspae: Also, is it not true that 
the tradition in the theatre has recog- 
nized the fact that folks come in late— 
that they’ve got to find their seats even 
after the play has begun? 


Miss DuNnNock: That takes five or ten 
minutes off, and everybody knows it. 


Mr. Herrince: I think the whole thing 
depends on what you consider the televi- 
sion medium to be, and I consider it to 
be an art form, not merely a communica- 
tion form. Therefore, what you are really 
doing is translating from one language to 
another, You are doing, let’s say, what 
Jerome Robbins did with Age of Anxiety, 
in which I think he did a better job than 
Auden. In forty-five minutes he does the 
same meaningful, profound job of show- 
ing you, let’s say, four isolated people in 
our time as it took Auden a whole book 
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to do. You see, your mediums are differ- 
ent. Limited time as such is necessarily a 
limiting factor, and to me the problem 
which is created is an artistic one. How 
do you approach this limitation? Let’s say, 
on a general level, that we get around 
limited time by using a narrative tech- 
nique. In the case of Moby Dick, we had 
a reader who took over the job of being 
Herman Melville, and this was one ele- 
ment of narration. Then we had the first 
person singular, Ishmael, who told the 
story at the time that it happened. Here 
were two levels of narration: one, Ishmael, 
who told the story at the time it hap- 
pened; two, Melville, who was Ishmael 
fourteen years later. Then there was a 
third level in Jim Macandrew, our modera- 
tor, who served as interpreter, perhaps 
chorus, When you work this way, you can 
cover an enormous amount of territory. 
We use a bare stage—pay no attention 
to sets—and therefgre we don’t have to 
move from one set to another. The nar- 
rator can take over and in one line change 
the setting. Let me say this, then. You 
take a book; you translate the book to 
television. In making this translation, you 
avoid cutting. I don’t believe in cutting 
as such because you can’t. If you cut, 
you're lost. 


Mr. Forspace: Wait a minute, I don’t 
understand. You say you don’t have to 
cut. What do you mean by cut? 


Mr.” Herrince: By cut I mean to take a 
scene and, let’s say, cut out half of it, or 
two thirds of it, to give just the sense of 
the scene. What we do is let the narrator 
take over there. 


Mr. Forspate: Your position on the 
thing is that you will do only whole 
scenes ? 


Mr. Herripce: Well, we do very much 
what Henry James does. We use a lot of 
exposition in advance to build up the key 
scenes in which what we are doing is 
most profoundly revealed. In terms of 


Ahab, it’s very easy. He has four, five, or 
perhaps six key scenes through the book. 
The book itself really breaks up in terms 
of about five acts. I don’t know whether 
Melville intended this, although I know 
he was heavily influenced by Shakespeare 
at the time he was writing it. But it does 
break up in five acts. So you break out 
your five acts, and then you see what is 
really essential—the basic action of the 
whole play, the main action in each of the 
individual acts. Then you let various nar- 
rators at various levels handle the ma- 
terial, and when you finall? hit the actor, 
he is right at the top of his scene. Then 
your half hour is as intense—if you're 
good, and lucky—as it can be. 


Mr. ForspaLe: Why is the actor at the 
top of his scene? Doesn’t an actor have 
to act first to get there ? 


Mr. Herrince: Well, you see he’s helped 
into it by the narrator. The narrator builds 
the scene for the actor. As we dissolve 
into the scene itself, the actor can be turn- 
ing toward the camera at the point, let’s 
say, which is at the top of his rage, and 
the narrator has set the whole mood. 


Mr. Manu is: I think we’re talking about 
two different things in terms of cutting. 
Mr. Herridge took five successive weeks 
to present Moby Dick. I think the ques- 
tion should be raised as to how one would 
have handled Moby Dick in one hour, or 
whether one would have dared do that. 
I am the victim constantly of “why we 
dare to do these good plays in one hour.” 
I think it is something you have to face at 
the outset—whether this material should 
be done at all in a given time limit, re- 
quiring condensation, 


Mr. Herrince: If you had to do Moby 
Dick in one hour, you would stay almost 
completely with Ahab, which, of course, is 
about as untrue to the book as you can 
be. Ahab is not the book ; Ishmael is. Well, 
I’m being prejudiced. 


ADAPTING LITERARY MATERIALS 


TO TELEVISION §19 


Mr. GotpperGcer: Mr, Manulis, your ex- 
pression of “Do we dare?” leads me to 
an obvious question: What is the audience 
you have in mind? Is it an audience which 
is somewhat familiar with the story or 
is it a group which is totally new to the 
work ? 


Mr. Manutis: We have to go on the 
basis always, and I guess this is a must 
for everyone, that the audience has never 
seen or heard of the property that you 
are presenting. If you assume anything 
beyond that, you have great trouble right 
at the outset. 


Mr. GOLpBeRGER: That’s why I won- 
dered about the “Do we dare?” It implies 
that there is a knowledgeful audience 
which might react negatively to your 
adaptation techniques because they knew 
the original. Or are you talking about 
your own reaction to doing something: 
Do I dare personally? 


Mr. Manutis: That’s what I meant, yes. 
Whether you dare to take a very good 
work and decimate it to fit a given time 
limit. People are critical of what we have 
done in our hour program, and | am 
equally critical of what Mr. Apstein has 
been forced to do in half an hour, There 
must be some limit. There are some cases 
of attempting to do plays in fifteen min- 
utes. 


Mr. ApsteIN : I'd like to add this quickly. 
After the experience we had with Nora, 
I’ve certainly learned that it was a mistake 
and that it shouldn’t be attempted. A 
three-act play, I would say, is next to 
impossible to do in a half hour, I think 
the only possibility would be if the author 
himself had a different way of telling the 
same idea for the television medium, | 
don’t think this is likely to happen, 
though. But certainly in half an hour you 
should not attempt to do a three-act play. 


Mr. Forspate: I wonder if we might 
turn back now to our discussion of how 
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the product is developed from the printed 
page to the television screen? What hap- 
pens after the adaptation has been made ? 
Mr. Manulis? 


Mr. Manutis: After the adaptation is 
agreed upon—after the final adaptation in 
form, in time, in all the ways that one 
would approve or disapprove of is ac- 
cepted—it then goes into the hands of the 
director. The producer casts it in con- 
junction with the director and casting 
director if there is one on the show. A 
designer will do settings for it. Then into 
rehearsal in dry studios for whatever 
number of days the show rehearses. A dry 
studio is generally a rehearsal hall where 
there is no technical equipment. No set- 
tings or props are used. Finally it goes 
into run-throughs in the dry studio where 
the director has almost completed his 
work with the actors, and the show is 
ready to move into the television studio. 
Normally at the last day of the dry runs, 
the camera crews come to watch the action 
so that they are prepared for technical 
problems on the show when it moves into 
the actual air studio. Then you have what- 
ever number of rehearsals you are allowed 
on camera. 


Miss STERNER: Does any change come 
about in the adaptation after it begins re- 
hearsal? Does the director change the 
script, for example? 


Mr. Manu is: Oh, yes. The author is not 
protected in television. In the Broadway 
theatre not a word may be changed legally 
by a director, a producer, an actress, or 
an actor—this is by protection of the 
dramatists’ guild—unless the author gives 
permission for the director or actor to do 
it. But it cannot be done over his head. 
In television, authors don’t have all these 
guarantees and sometimes sit helplessly by 


[This symposium will be concluded in the next issue.] 
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while people just tear up their pages, 
make rude remarks, and alter the whole 
thing, including frequently the intent. So 
there are many changes in a television 
rehearsal. We find that there is far less 
change, I think, when we do an adapted 
property—an adaptation of a play or of 
an important story than when we do an 
original for TV or something that is based 
on a more minor piece of work. 


Miss Dunnock: I’d like to say some- 
thing apropos of that. I think ordinarily 
a Broadway play that is being done will 
not be tampered with at all, but with the 
speed which is necessary in doing TV 
scripts, it would seem to me a great loss 
if the actors and other participants did 
not contribute to their development. Once 
I was in a play which was an adaptation 
of a short story by John Van Druten, I 
don’t know how long the producer had had 
that story, but I understand the director 
came to it cold the morning of the first 
rehearsal, and I must say that we spent 
three days whipping that story into shape, 
and I’m sure that story was improved by 
our combined efforts. The author was 
there, and he himself agreed that there 
were things which he hadn’t had time to 
do. I think that television is a_script- 
eating monster. Material is used so rap- 
idly. I think that it would be too bad not 
to have these television scripts receive the 
same kind of work that the ordinary play 
has in its rehearsal period, when things 
are adjusted and thrown out and twisted 
around and manipulated by director and 
actors and others, Certainly that was true 
in Death of a Salesman. In the period 
which we spent out of town and in re- 
hearsal there were many things that 
shifted and changed. 


Mr. Manutis: I’m in complete agreement 
with that. 
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The Literary Experience of 
High School Seniors and 
College Freshmen 


ALBERT B, FriEDMAN 


I* THE absence of a national syllabus, 
we are very much in the dark as to 
the common elements in the literary ex- 
perience of the young men and women 
throughout the country who have just 
entered, or are about to enter, college. 
Every school and college instructor is 
constantly probing to discover what 
works his students have read, but he 
must always assume that what he learns 
about his own classes may be true only 
of the sort of student his school admits 
or of the students prepared in his par- 
ticular section of the country. Even if 
it were possible to collate a wide sample 
of school syllabi, we would still not 
have an accurate description of the 
active literary culture of the American 
school senior or college freshman. Stu- 
dents—thank fully !—read widely in un- 
assigned material, and this “unofficial” 
reading is not always restricted to comic 
books and subliterary serials. More- 
over, some assigned novels, poems, 
stories, or plays may, as we all know, 
fail to make an impression and thus 
slip from the mind and be unavailable 
when the student is asked to muster ex- 
amples or make precise references. 

A rare opportunity to catch a glimpse 
of the retained, applicable reading of 
students at this level opened itself as 
the result of an examination adminis- 
tered in May 1954 by the School and 
College Study for Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. This organization, 
which is financed by the Fund for the 
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Advancement of Education, has as its 
main purpose the establishment of 
honor programs and enriched courses at 
the secondary school level, courses de- 
signed to stimulate the abler student to 
exert his full intellectual powers. Stand- 
ards are eventually to be determined by 
which cooperating colleges and univer- 
sities will grant advanced credit to the 
students who pass with distinction an 
examination—there will be one for each 
of several subjects—set annually by the 
Study. 

The first of three experimental ex- 
aminations in literature was taken by 
198 of the better students from eleven 
selected secondary schools—Andover 
Academy (Andover, Mass.), Bronx 
High School of Science (New York 
City), Central High School (Phila- 
delphia), Evanston Township High 
School (Evanston, Ill.), Exeter Acad- 
emy (Exeter, N.H.), Germantown 
Friends School (Philadelphia), Law- 
renceville School (Lawrenceville, N.J.), 
Horace Mann School (New York 
City), Newton High School (Newton- 
ville, Mass.), St. Louis Country Day 
School (Berkeley 21, Mo.), and Scars- 
dale High School (Scarsdale, N.Y.). 
Seven colleges in the same general geo- 
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graphical area (Carleton, Kenyon, Mid- 
dlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, 
Wesleyan) each furnished a represen- 
tative group of freshmen to the com- 
bined number of 132. The college 
papers were to serve as a testing norm. 

The examination itself was in three 
parts, each to take an hour, The second 
or technical part called for an essay 
either on the importance of unity in a 
successful work of literature or on the 
use of parallelism as a literary device. 
(The explanation and mandate of 
course were much more detailed and 
directive.) The student was asked to 
demonstrate his understanding of these 
constructive principles by examining 
two or three literary works—plays, 
novels, or long poems—of his own 
choice. The present writer, a reader for 
this part, thought it worthwhile to keep 
a list of the works the examinees men- 
tioned in their answers, either directly 
or by allusion. Since the two subjects, 
especially the unity essay, offered such 
enormous latitude of choice, a list of 
the texts cited and their rate of occur- 
rence promised to provide an index, 
however imperfect, to the literary works 
the examinees knew well enough to 
analyze in some detail. 

Admittedly the sampling of students 
is small, but it is unique in bringing to- 
gether so many superior students from 
widely scattered schools of varied type. 
At the urging of colleagues and other 
members of the Advanced Standing 
Committee who have reviewed my data, 
I offer my list and a few interpretative 
notes for the possible edification and 
certain interest of my fellow teachers 
of English. 


PLAYS 


Mentioned more than once: 
Anderson—W interset. 
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Galsworthy—Justice. 

Ibsen—An Enemy of the People. 

Inge—Picnic. 

Odets—Awake and Sing, Waiting for 
Lefty. 

O’Neill—Beyond the Horizon, Mourning 
Becomes Electra, The Iceman Cometh. 

Rice—The Adding Machine. 

Shakespeare—Antony and _ Cleopatra, 
Henry IV, Part One, Julius Caesar, 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Shaw—Don Juan in Hell. 

Sheridan—The School for Scandal. 

Sophocles—Antigone, Oedipus at Colo- 
nus. 

Wilde—The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. 

Wouk—The Caine Mutiny Court-martial. 


Mentioned five times or more: 


Aeschylus—A gamemnon. 

Barrie—The Admirable Crichton. 

Chekhov—The Cherry Orchard. 

Eliot—Murder in the Cathedral. 

Heggen—Mr. Roberts. 

Ibsen—Hedda Gabler. 

Miller, Arthur—All My Sons. 

Odets—Golden Boy. 

Rostand—Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Shakespeare—Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth 
Night. 

Shaw—Androcles and the Lion, Arms and 
the Man, St. Joan. 

Williams, Tennessee—The Glass Menag- 
erie. 


Mentioned twenty to thirty times: 


Ibsen—Ghosts. 

Miller, Arthur—Death of a Salesman, 

Shakespeare—King Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello. 

Shaw—Major Barbara. 

Sophocles—Oecdipus Rex. 


Mentioned as many as fifty times: 
Shakespeare—Hamlet. 
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POEMS 


Mentioned more than once: 


Beowulf. 

Browning-—My Last Duchess. 

Byron—The Prisoner of Chillon. 

Dante—The Divine Comedy. 

Donne—A Valediction: 
Mourning. 

Folk Ballads. 

Goethe—Faust. 


Forbidding 


_Goldsmith—The Deserted Village. 


Milton—J/ Penseroso, L’ Allegro. 
Shelley—Adonais, Prometheus Unbound. 
Tennyson—/n Memoriam. 
Wordsworth—The Prelude. 


Mentioned five times or more: 


Benet—John Brown’s Body. 
Byron—Don Juan. 
Chaucer—The Canterbury Tales. 
Eliot—The Waste Land. 
Homer—lliad, Odyssey. 
Pope—The Rape of the Lock. 


Mentioned twenty to thirty times: 


Coleridge—The Ancient Mariner. 
Milton—FParadise Lost. 


NOVELS 


Mentioned more than once: 


Clark—The Ox-Bow Incident. 

Conrad—Heart of Darkness. 

Cozzens-——The Just and the Unjust. 

Crane—The Red Badge of Courage. 

Dickens—David Copperfield, A Tale of 
Two Cities. ‘ 

Dos Passos—1919. 

Dumas—Count of Monte Cristo. 

Eliot—Adam Bede. 

Faulkner—The Sound and the Fury. 

Hardy—Far from the Madding Crowd, 
Jude the Obscure, Mayor of Caster- 
bridge. 

Hawthorne—The Scarlet Letter. 

Hemingway—For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
The Sun Also Rises. 


Hersey—A Bell for Adano. 
Howells—The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
James—Daisy Miller. 
Lawrence—Sons and Lovers. 
Marquand—Point of No Return. 
Maugham—Cakes and Ale. 
Mitchell—Gone With the Wind. 
Remarque—Three Comrades. 
Salinger—Catcher in the Rye. 
Spillane—/ the Jury (as bad example). 
Steinbeck—Of Mice and Men, The Moon 
is Down. 
Stendhal—The Red and the Black. 
Tolstoy—War and Peace. 
Twain—Huckleberry Finn. 
Wilder—The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
Wolfe—Look Homeward Angel. 
Wright—Native Son. 


Mentioned five times or more: 


Bennett—Old Wives’ Tale. 
Conrad—Lord Jim. 
Dostoyevsky—Crime and Punishment. 
Dreiser—An American Tragedy. 
Faulkner—Light in August. 
Fitzgerald—The Great Gatsby. 
Hemingway—The Old Man and the Sea. 
Huxley—Point Counter point. 
James—The American. 

Jones—From Here to Eternity. 
Koestler—Darkness at Noon. 
Lewis—Babbitt. 

Maugham—Of Human Bondage. 
Orwell—1984. 

Paton—Cry the Beloved Country. 
Steinbeck—The Grapes of Wrath. 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 
Wharton-—Ethan Frome. 
Woolf—Mrs. Dalloway. 

Wouk—The Caine Mutiny. 


Mentioned twenty to thirty times: 


Hardy—Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Re- 
turn of the Native. 

Huxley—Brave New World. 

Melville—Moby Dick. 

Thackeray—Vanity Fair. 

Warren—All the King’s Men. 
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Mentioned as many as fifty times: 


Joyce—Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. 


In a few respects this list misrepre- 
sents the reading range of the students 
examined. For one thing, two great 
bodies of literature were not tapped: 
short stories and short poems. The ques- 
tions were concerned with the tech- 
niques of extended construction, and 
since neither of these kinds offered suit- 
able illustrations, they were excluded 
by the mandate. The unity question 
limited the student very little in his 
choice of examples; the parallelism op- 
tion, however, did appear to favor cer- 
tain texts. King Lear, for example, was 
elected by a significantly large number 
of students who wrote on the parallel- 
ism question. 

The great influence of the films in 
deepening the impression made by the 
book on which the film was based does 
not come out strongly enough in this 
list. Frequently examinees contrasted 
the movie with the original version of 


the story-line in a way that showed the 
movie adaptation had made them better 
able to distinguish between the acci- 
dental and necessary elements in the 
plot. Some students, I fear, knew the 
book only through the movie: one 
young man consistently referred to An 
American Tragedy by its film title, 4 
Place in the Sun, and cited important 
scenes from the movie that did not have 
the same form or force in the book. 
But unlike the moviegoers, those stu- 
dents who wrote from recollections of 
recent Broadway productions were sel- 
dom betrayed. The live performance, 
after all, is an even more legitimate 
realization of the author’s intention 
than the play one creates in his mind 
from the printed page. 

Finally, it only remains to remark, 
perhaps superfluously, that the best- 
sellers on this list will doubtless be re- 
placed by a new crop this year, though 
Mr. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye may 
well continue to be cherished by second- 
ary schoolboys. 


Concert 


The instruments begin their sweet discourse 
With so much longing tangled in the strings, 
As if the yearning of some unknown force 
Seeks to assuage our troubled questionings. 
The oboes and the clarinets relate 

Some long-forgotten, half-remembered story, 
With honeyed hints of some divine estate, 
Where once heaped high about us golden glory. 
Instruments, let your transports tell us more 
Of our lost heritage of that heavenly station, 
As all your raptures make us homesick for 
Those visions of unearthly exaltation !— 
Before we dwindle back again to clods, 

Keep on reminding us we once were Gods! 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Louis Ginsberg 
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An eighth grade unit in letter writing 


P. STRANGWARD 


NX THE onset of an eighth grade unit 
on letter writing came the usual 
volley of remarks. There were the so- 
phisticated shrug-ons of “Oh, no—not 
again!” “We have written letters since 
the second grade!” “Letters are so 
boring, so dumb!” “School letters 
aren’t really letters.” Then the com- 
pletely frustrated entered pleas of, “I 
simply can’t write a letter.” “Nobody 
would read it.” “What would I write?” 

Since conversation can be an excel- 
lent source of motivation in writing, 
our letter writing adventure was form- 
ally launched with a lively discussion on 
“What is your idea of a letter?” One 
pupil, not meaning to be smug, very 
mechanically counted on his fingers, 
“Address, salutation, body, and one 
other—er—a complimentary close.” 
With a final confident nod he said, 
“That’s it. That’s what a school letter 
is.” But more typical answers were: “A 
letter has a purpose.” ‘‘A letter is a way 
of talking by mail.” “A letter speaks for 
you when you cannot be present your- 
self.” “A letter is an expression of 
you; it should make a good impression 
for you.” “A letter can urge you to do 
something.” 

“Why do we write letters?” was the 
next question. Here again came a bat- 
tery of spontaneous responses revealing 
that when students wrote letters, they 
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wrote in response to an urgent human 
need—emotional, social, political, or 
business. The need always determined 
the kind of letter. 

Then we turned to a consideration 
of how and when the idea of letter 
writing began. The students explored 
this question for themselves through- 
the use of encyclopedias and other ref- 
erence books. They learned that from 
Cicero’s voluminous collection of let- 
ters (108-42 B.C.) we have, perhaps, 
the origin of letter writing as an art. 
Further reading told them that his let- 
ters, many of them written to his son, 
are sources of the most complete and 
intimate descriptions of Roman life. 
One pupil cited Paul’s letters and read 
several from the Bible. The students 
realized that through the ages the letter 
has enjoyed a unique place in world 
literature. 

Are letters important in our coun- 
try’s literature? The students dis- 
covered that our American literature, 
still in its infancy, has an interesting 
collection of letters. We read several, 
among them Dolly Madison's letter to 
her sister, captioned “Dolly Flees the 
Capitol.” Written during the War of 
1812, this letter makes its readers feel 
the anxiety of those exciting days. 
Then there is Abraham Lincoln’s “Let- 
ter to Mrs. Bixby.” A classic of its 
kind, this note of sympathy to a mother 
who lost five sons in war has immortal- 
ized the sons and the mother. Among 
letters nearer our day, F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald’s warm, personal, and humorous 
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letter on the subject of “worries,” “A 
Father’s Letter to His Daughter,” 
delighted the pupils. The students 
realized that these letters, which were 
originally personal, are a part of our 
literary heritage today because of their 
sustaining human values. 

Reading these letters led to other 
helpful discoveries, too, The changes 
in fashions of writing stood out 
sharply. While stilted, verbose style 
and complex structure were in vogue 
yesterday, simple, natural style and 
structure are preferred today. As Mark 
Neville has expressed it: “The test of 
effective written communication is 
writing a plain thing in a plain way.” 

From these simple illustrations, stu- 
dents noted, if briefly, something of 
the “appropriateness” of language and 
the application of “levels of usage.” 
‘lLhere was a reason for the racy style 
used by Fitzgerald, Equally appropriate 
was the dignity of Lincoln’s expression. 

As no teacher or text is as effective 
as a first-hand observation, students 
searched through private collections of 
letters and brought in a number of yel- 
lowed-with-age ones. Several were 
dated more than half a century ago. 
Changes in letter form, spelling, punc- 
tuation, and writing style were obvious. 
From these observations, students had 
convincing proof that our language is 
constantly changing, and that the 
changes are made by the people them- 
selves through usage. 

All these activities furnished the 
backdrop, Once in the spirit of the 
thing, we were ready for a “live,” pur- 
poseful experience in letter writing. 

Since the class earlier had selected 
“Citizenship in the Home, School, and 
Community” as its over-all class proj- 


*Mark Neville, “The Art of Plain English.” 
The English Journal, (Feb., 1950), p. 72. 


ect for the year, the students decided 
that each of them should write a per- 
sonal letter to a well-known American. 
In the letter the student was to ask the 
person for suggestions or advice on 
what one could do in his everyday life, 
while growing up, to help him become 
a better citizen. 

The choice of the well-known person 
was the responsibility of the student. 
Citizens from many walks of life were 
selected. Among them were governors, 
authors, educators, poets, editors, T.V. 
artists, the first Negro page boy in the 


‘Senate, college presidents, senators, 


newspaper columnists, doctors, and 
radio commentators. 

Criteria set up by the students for 
the content of the letter included: (1) 
a clear statement of the information 
wanted ; (2) a brief explanation of why 
the request was made; (3) an expres- 
sion of appreciation. Thirty-six letters 
were written in class on school letter- 
head stationery. On-the-spot supervi- 
sion and helpful criticism were given 
by the teacher. As the students proof- 
read each other’s letters, the writing 
became a social activity in which ideas 
were shared. This really was an exer- 
cise in constructing sentences, echoing 
Robert Pooley’s statement: ‘While 
more time consuming than that of 
crossing out alternate forms or filling 
in blanks, this exercise had the virtue 
of requiring the pupil to think for him- 
self the proper usage form and to re- 
inforce his decision by actually writing 

Worn, sterile clichés were courte- 
ously rejected by the student proof- 
readers. Many letters attained a con- 
versational tone. From the first drafts 
of the letters a list of misspelled words 


* Teaching English Usage. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1946. p, 245. 
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was made for class study. 

Finally the letters were mailed. Most 
of the replies came promptly, but the 
six students who did not receive an- 
swers within a reasonable length ‘of 
time had the additional experience of 
writing a real “follow-up letter” which 
proved to be another lesson in courte- 
ous communication. 

For their efforts there were real re- 
wards in the personal answers which 
the students received. The class was 
surprised but pleased by the brevity, 
yet directness of Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
note which read in its entirety: “In 
reply to your letter I think the most 
important and valuable trait of citizen- 
ship is responsibility. I have no favorite 
adage or saying, I fear.” Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith’s postage stamp-size 
answer was: “My formula for success- 
ful citizenship is the Golden Rule.” 

J. Edgar Hoover wrote a long let- 
ter, explaining in detail several ways 
that the youth of today could learn to 
he useful citizens. Georgia’s Senator 
Richard B. Russell emphasized the im- 


portance for all citizens of learning to 
read, write, and spell correctly. Dr. Lou 
LaBrant’s straightforward reply was: 
“I do not believe that anyone can make 
a formula for a successful citizen. 
There are, however, I think, things a 
good citizen needs to do.” Dr. LaBrant 
went on to list these. 

The thirty different letters were 
posted on a large bulletin board under 
the caption: “Talking by Mail.” They 
were a daily source of interest and, 
hence, conversation for the group. 

One of the most valuable lessons 
learned by the students was that letter 
conventions are not infallible, despite 
the hue and cry of some textbooks to 
make them so. The pupils saw in reality 
many variations in letter formalities, 
several levels of English usage, and, of 
course, differences in understanding 
and interpreting the messages which 
the letters carried. 

This project was convincing evidence 
that letter writing is an adventure in 
communication between two humans— 
a memorable experience! 


Content and Method—Siamese Twins 


“Perhaps our greatest stumbling block in the rediscovery of our vital content is the 
fear that whenever we name what it is we are going to teach and set it down on paper, 
thereafter it will be passed on to pupils in the same form, as something to be learned 
outright, rather than in an appropriate context, as a result of an engaging learning 
experience, carefully planned in relation to the interests and abilities of a particular 
class. 

“I do not myself share this fear. Or rather, I would meet this danger, not by being 
less clear and definite in regard to what was to be learned, but by being equally clear as 
to how subject matter can best be presented at various ages so that it will have meaning 
for pupils.” 


—Luella B. Cook 
in Indiana English Leaflet 
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The Case For Creative Writing 


Wilson R. 


N? ONE presently writing high school 

English textbooks and no one writ- 
ing books about high school English 
curricula has more than a very super- 
ficial understanding of what serious 
secondary teachers and students mean 
by creative writing. Very few people 
who are responsible for the content of 
high school English curricula and 
courses think that full time elective 
classes in creative writing (call them 
Writers’ Workshops, if you will) are 
worth bothering about. 

There seems to be no quarrel in our 
current educational literature with the 
idea of special classes in advanced 
méthematics and science. Classes in 
these fields are demanded by leaders of 
our national defense. In the 1953 is- 
sues of Mathematics Teacher five full- 
length articles urge special high school 
classes for gifted students in mathe- 
matics. Curriculum builders take almost 
for granted advanced, elective classes in 
ceramics, debate, journalism, stenog- 
raphy, machine shop, Latin, cooking, 
sewing, and auto driving. Why not give 
thought to the organizing of special 
elective classes devoted to the special 
study of the greatest of all the arts— 
creative communication in the language 
we live by. 

I submit that ignorance of the values 
of creative writing, as a human dis- 
cipline, has caused the indifference to 
it in secondary schools, and that this 
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ignorance has discouraged the develop- 
ment of special classes in this field. 
Let us do a little defining. What 
should we mean by the term “creative 
writing” in high school? Well, to begin 
with, we should think of it as a most 
severe and exacting discipline of the 
student’s mind and spirit—the nervous 
system inside his skin. And we must 
realize that disciplines are not built in 
a little time “set aside,” nor are they 
likely to come naturally. Let us examine 
the implications for such discipline pre- 
sented in this seventeen-syllable poem 
by a high school boy: ‘ 
The warm sunshine strikes 


The dead leaves, the wounded deer, 
The Pomegranate. 


This hokku has required the exercise 
of disciplined observation—the sensi- 
tive, accurate, and sustained use of the 
senses, In such exercise the process of 
induction must be as scientific for the 
writer as for the student of physics. It 
has required the discipline of self-in- 
itiated, purposeful reading and recall— 
actually the careful study of Frazer's 
The Golden Bough—and, much more to 
the point, the slow assimilation of this 
reading experience into the whole per- 
sonality. It springs from a mature grasp 
of the Christian concept of the death 
in life—the eternal cycle of the indi- 
vidual pre-existence, mortality, and 
resurrection—and the relating to this 
concept of the pagan ritual and the use 
of symbolism in the creative process. 
And it submits to the discipline of time. 
This hokku was rewritten scores of 
times over a period of seven months 
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from its first appearance on my desk. 
Most of its delightfully smooth spon- 
taneity results from these pains. It did 
not result from a little time “set aside.” 
Contrast it with this imitation hokku 
by another high school student under 
less fortunate circumstances, and you 
will see at once the difference between 
what evolves when the creative process 
is at work in the sympathetic atmos- 
phere of a creative writing class and 
what happens when the textbook ~has 
obstructed it: 

A black, low cloud of 

Smoke frightening every one. 

A burning skillet. 

Creative writing has been produced 
when the reader is enabled to have an 
experience; and it comes close to per- 
fection when the reader’s experience 
tallies with what the writer intended 
him to have. It begins when a trained 
and sensitive nervous system reacts to 
the stimuli of environment, and it 
achieves its ends when the report of 
that experience has been written into a 
vicarious experience for the reader. 

Creative writing is not cleverness; 
not invention; not a smooth, facile com- 
position of generalities, assumptions, 
and abstractions; not mere versifica- 
tion; not simply knowing the conven- 
tion of a literary form; not merely the 
relating of a personal experience, no 
matter with how much correctness the 
narrative is presented; not philosophy, 
personal or otherwise; not a pile, of 
adjectives; not a sermon; not a seem- 
ingly original report of other people’s 
experience. None of these is creative 
though a trained creative writer may 
on occasion make use of some of them. 
A creative writer has to learn the hard 
way that when he uses a word like 
“beautiful,” he is describing himself, 
not the noun he attaches it to. That 
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is a very difficult discipline to learn. It 
takes special time and place and condi- 
tion. 

Ina creative situation, a writer has to 
learn to analyze dispassionately what 
produced for him a given experience: 
what sounds were made; what words 
were used; what odors were in the air; 
what details could be seen; how objects 
felt to that most intimate sense of 
touch; what taste of foods, what move- 
ments, what colors, temperatures, tex- 
tures, and vibrations produced this emo- 
tional experience. To achieve this atti- 
tude toward life requires discipline of 
a special sort. 

But a report is made in words, in ad- 
dition to and after the sensations. A 
creative writer is a specialist in words, 
but with a difference. He studies vo- 
cabulary with the peculiar devotion of 
the violinist practicing scales and thirds 
and fifths. Yet, when he writes, his at- 
tention focuses, not on the words as 
such, but on the object of his report. 
This attitude toward vocabulary is on 
a fundamentally different level from 
that involved in the skillful teaching 
of the dictionary, thesaurus, word lists, 
derivations, and so on. For a creative 
writer, the “right” word takes on mul- 
tiple shades of meaning involved in 
connotations, associations, sound, sym- 
bolisms, appropriateness to context, and 
so on; and it does this more sensitively 
than it does for any other writer. 

Anyone knows that a writer needs 
an audience. But for a creative writer 
the kind of audience matters in a spe- 
cial way. In this connection, someone 
ought to discuss fully this aspect of 
classroom technique, The wrong kind of 
audience will not only not help, but will 
eventually prevent creative work. In 
fact, the development of a creative 
audience is one of the most important 
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and difficult acts of the teacher of crea- 
tive writing. The audience must be a 
great deal more than merely “warmly 
receptive.” It must first be honest and 
candid both positively and negatively ; 
it must be trained in the philosophy 
and techniques of criticism and in the 
practical problems of writing the forms 
it is evaluating; and it must be willing 
and able to handle the work presented to 
it with complete anonymity for the 
_ author. Warmth, sympathy, friendli- 

ness, if they are to be useful at all, will 
have been evoked from these other 
qualities ; they must not (if indeed they 
can) be imposed on the class by any- 
body, least of all by the teacher. 

However, it is probable that for most 
of the members of a creative writing 
class, whether they produce effective 
writing or not, there are other 
values more important yet more diffi- 
cult to discuss, because they are less 
tangible and less vocal. Do you recall 
that memorable scene in which Emily, 
returning from the cemetery to her 
mother’s home in Grovers Corners, 
cries out in agony: 

I can’t go on. Oh! It goes so fast. We 
don’t have time to look at one another. I 
didn’t realize. So all that was going on 
and we never noticed. .. . Oh, earth, you’re 
too wonderful for anybody to realize you. 


Do any human beings ever realize life while 
they live it—every, every minute? 


That is the heart of creative writing 
—the realization of life. And if any 
human beings in high school do “realize 
life while they live it,” they are the 
creative writers. All the activities of the 
entire course are focused on the prob- 
lems of sharpening and training and 
exercising the ability to be aware of 
what is going on around us and, being 
aware of it, to develop insight into it 
and tolerance and appreciation of it. 
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The attention is concentrated on sen- 
sitizing the five channels through which | 
human experience can be received: 
taste, touch, sight, smell, and hearing. 
And no matter how intense grows a 
side issue of form, structure, mechanics, 
vocabulary, etc., this realizing of life 
remains the chief occupation of the 
class. One student says: 


‘... and now with open pores we feel 
Each fiber of the wind... .” 


and another speaks of the dynamic 
power of the class-audience for de- 
veloping insight as it: 

“. ., listens to a student 

Drill the ore 

Of separate sunken veins, 

Hears more than machinating wheels— 
Hears a frictioned whisper of the Gods 
In me....” 


Most certainly, the development of a 
nervous system which will more fully 
realize life is the most important result- 
ing value of such a class. 

Even this incomplete survey of the 
difficulties involved in the discipline of 
creative writing and of the values to be 
derived by high school students from 
such a discipline demonstrates the un- 
realistic and inadequate estimates of 
creative writing in our curriculum of- 
fered in any of the recent curriculum 
studies and in the textbooks that are 
based on the philosophies developed 
in those studies. 

Now I should like to offer a proposi- 
tion: that it is as necessary to our total 
program of human survival in these 
stirring and confused days to provide 
special education for children gifted in 
the creative arts as it is to direct into 
special advanced classes those young 
minds which show special promise in 
mathematics and science; that a high 
school class in trigonometry can be de- 
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fended no more easily than a class in 
creative writing ; and that what happens 
to the child in a well-conducted class 
of creative writing is in the long run 
more vital to society than what hap- 
pens in an equally well-conducted class 
in advanced chemistry or physics. I 
want those who speak for the N.C.T.E. 
to make room in their philosophy of the 
language arts curriculum for special 
training in creative communication. 

Although we ought to be, we would 
in fact not be pioneering the field. Mr. 
Harold Keables has described in the 
May 1954 Cavalcade the curricular 
provisions for creative writing at South 
High School in Denver. His classes have 
been in operation for sixteen years. The 
class at Ogden High School is fifteen 
years old. There are a great many other 
such classes. In May of 1952, Scho- 
lastic Magazines celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of National Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards, a powerfully ef- 
fective program for developing realistic 
interest in creative writing which has 
had.the consistent support and direction 
of many of our leading poets, essayists, 
and story tellers during that quarter of 
a century. While we may debate the 
relative merits of their contributions to 
American literature, we cannot ignore 
the best judgment of such writers as 
Frost, Coffin, Ransom, Warren, D. C. 
Fisher, Untermeyer,; Wolfe, Cather, 
Engle, Stuart, and others who have lent 
their influence to the development of 
special classes for creative writing in 
our high schools through the Scholas- 
tic program. 

In Poetry for February of 1952, Karl 
Shapiro wrote editorially: 


Of the thirty thousand or so verse manu- 
scripts sent to this office yearly, the ma- 
jority—and the best of them—originate in 
schools where the craft of writing is taught 
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and where the teachers are poets. Un- 
doubtedly the teaching of writing as an 
art is a major development in American edu- 
cation and one which may, for better or 
worse, influence the whole future of Ameri- 
can letters, 


He was writing primarily of college 
courses. But would anyone now deny 
that, at least for most superior stu- 
dents, high school may legitimately pre- 
pare for college? In the same magazine 
and issue Paul Engle, introducing 
Poems From The Iowa Poetry Work- 
shop, says, incidentally: 

At the University of Iowa a student may 
submit groups of poems or short stories in- 
stead of the usual piece of research as a 
thesis for any advanced degree, and... 
there is a degree particularly designed for 
the creative writer (the Master of Fine 
Arts). . . . I am still astonished to find a 
University disposed to look at a poet as an 
houest man, and as quick to give fellow- 
ship to him as to a student wanting to study 
the mating of oppossums (do they hang 
from high branches in mid-air?) 


This true pioneering is most stimulat- 
ing; and it is spreading to colleges all 


_over the country. How can first-rate 


secondary faculties deny special prep- 
aration for this sort of college work to 
students who ask for it? 

I think it is probably up to the 
separate faculties in the individual high 
schools to get the cooperation of super- 
vision and administration in order to 
initiate classes in creative writing, and 
to determine content, credit, and pro- 
cedures. But I believe that the N.C.T.E. 
should also assume its own peculiar re- 
sponsibilities of broad and potent lead- 
ership, should reassess, in a more realis- 
tic fashion than it has done so far, the 
total values of special classes in creative 
writing, and should incorporate into its 
philosophy of the language arts cur- 
riculum a place for creative writing 
commensurate to its values. 
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Sound Offs 


“Wait until you get to Potter’s class 
—then you'll have to give Sound Offs!” 
the seniors of University of Illinois High 
School warn underclassmen. 

Since about eighty-five percent of our 
graduates are college-bound, our English 
courses stress writing in an effort to pre- 
pare the students adequately for college 
composition and rhetoric courses and for 
term papers. As a result, there is a 
tendency to relegate formal speech train- 
ing to a secondary position. To get the 
maximum value from the limited amount 
of time devoted to giving speeches, the 
senior English classes—and for the last 
two years, one section of sophomores— 
have been trying a method called the 
Sound Off. 

The organization of the Sound Off is 
quite simple. About once every two or 
three weeks at irregular intervals and 
without previous announcement, the class 
is told at the beginning of the hour that 
they are to have a Sound Off. The stu- 
dents are given ten minutes to select a 
topic for their speeches and to organize 
a talk of one to three minutes in length. 
After seven minutes of this planning ses- 
sion, a warning is given so that students 
may rehearse their talks and get an ap- 
proximate timing of what they plan to 
say. At the end of the planning period, 
students are called on in a random order 
with no breaks between speeches for 
criticism or discussion. After all students 
have given their speeches, the teacher and 
the class criticize the speeches, giving at- 
tention to organization, technique, deliv- 


ery, speaker’s appearance, audience inter- 
est, and grammar faults. Often this criti- 
cism is aimed at the attitude of the class 
as an audience as well as the performances 
of speakers. Finally, the students are free 
to question each other about the content 
of the speeches, to offer rebuttals, and to 
engage in organized discussion of any of 
the subjects of the speeches. 

The limit of three minutes on the 
speeches and the rapid-fire order make it 
possible to have most of the speeches 
completed in one day. During the first 
year that the seniors tried the Sound Off, 
the speeches were thirty to ninety seconds 
long, so that all of the class could speak 
in one day. The speeches were so short, 
however, that the students had extreme 
difficulty in covering adequately some 
topics which made very interesting and 
informative speech subjects. To prevent 
forcing students to select such minor sub- 
jects as could be conveniently covered in 
about a minute, the limits were extended. 
Although the Sound Off now takes two 
periods, the longer speech seems to have 
relieved this difficulty without creating 
additional problems. The random order of 
calling on students still makes it necessary 
for everyone to have planned his speech 
within the ten-minute planning session. 

The limits force students to learn to 
speak concisely. Unless they have or- 
ganized their thoughts carefully, they can- 
not complete their speeches before time 
expires. This has affected the regular class 
discussions, because many student have 
learned to say what they want to say 
without unnecessary repetition and “beat- 
ing around the bush.” They also have had 
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to give some attention to vocabulary, for 
they have discovered that using the pre- 
cise word is one way of speaking inclu- 
sively and concisely. 

The surprise feature puts a premium on 
the abilities to come to a decision about a 
topic, to select relevant material properly, 
and to organize thoughts quickly. Teach- 
ers frequently hear students complain, “I 
can’t think of anything to talk about.” 
Often the truth is that the students hate 
to make a decision; they are as bad as 
the man who quit his job of sorting rotten 
potatoes from good ones because “making 
decisions is gettin’ me down.” Only by 
deliberately making decisions in minor 
things can students get the confidence to 
attempt decision-making in more impor- 
tant problems. 

The importance of impromptu speak- 
ing should not be underestimated. While 
few people are called upon to give a long, 
prepared speech, many times adults need 
to speak out on some subject in a meet- 
ing, often from the floor. How many 
PTA meetings, for example, are thrown 
into utter confusion by some parent’s 
rambling discourse which never makes any 
point clear and leaves everyone wonder- 
ing, “What’s he getting at?” How much 
more valuable would be a brief, pointed 
statement, summarizing the speaker’s 
views in logical fashion. But to do this 
requires practice, and few students get 
that kind of practice. The ten-minute plan- 
ning period requires that students de- 
velop the ability to achieve logical concise- 
ness quickly. Some students develop to 
the extent that they can skip the speech 
they had originally planned and instead 
give a good, terse rebuttal to a speech 
given earlier by a class mate. This is im- 
promptu speaking at its most effective 
level, for the speeches usually generate 
such interest that fruitful discussions fol- 
low the Sound Offs, and whole units of 
work have grown from the situation. 

To aid them in planning speeches, stu- 
dents are given mimeographed materials 
on thinking critically about current issues 
and a list of suggested topics. In addition, 
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part of a class period prior to the first 
Sound Off is devoted to a complete ex- 
planation of the aims and organization of 
the project, a discussion of the duplicated 
materials mentioned above, and a review 
of speaking techniques. 

The students are given almost com- 
plete freedom in selection of topics. The 
only restriction is that they may not 
criticize individuals who are not present 
to defend themselves, excepting those po- 
litical and literary figures who are always 
open to criticism, Whenever some indi- 
vidual seems to be repeating the same type 
of speech or concentrating on the same 
topic too consistently, either the class or 
the teacher suggests a change, with the 
objection coming more frequently from 
the students in the audience. Although 
some of the speeches are pedestrian re- 
ports on “What I Did on My Vacation,” 
most are quite original and interesting. 
Occasionally there are delightful fantasies 
and tall tales. About one speech each ses- 
sion is a satire, one of the best yet being 
a clever criticism of sadism in “funny” 
papers. Many are presentations of opinion 
on controversial subjects, and these are 
most likely to generate discussion later, 
especially where the controversy is over 
some school problem. Two or three each 
period are explanations or “how-to” 
speeches. 

To supplement the criticisms given 
orally at the end of the period by the stu- 
dents and the teacher, the teacher keeps 
written comments on each student. These 
comments are entered on a looseleaf note- 
book page devoted to the individual stu- 
dent. At any time he wishes, the student 
may refer to his page in the notebook to 
see how he is developing. In addition to 
giving a record of the student’s progress, 
the notebook makes it possible to offer 
individual criticism which might be em- 
barrassing to the student if made in front 
of the rest of the class. The criticisms 
also form valuable information when 
grading time comes, especially at Univer- 
sity High, which uses a progress report 
with descriptive remarks about the stu- 
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dent’s work and attitudes. 

One major difficulty has been the mat- 
ter of timing and enforcing the time limit. 
Students have difficulty in knowing how 
long they have been talking, but they have 
considerable disagreement on the question 
of how they should be notified of the 
passage of time. Some prefer to be told 
aloud, “one minute, two minutes, time.” 
Others prefer to have the timer hold up 
fingers to indicate time. Students often 
come to the end of their time with more 
still to say, and the question always arises 
as to whether the student is to be per- 
mitted a few additional seconds to end or 
whether he is to be cut off in mid-sentence. 
Permitting the additional time always 
leads to a breakdown of the whole time 
limit system, for students begin to run 
over more and more, giving no attention 
to keeping within the three-minute limit. 
Since the Sound Off is intended to teach 
students to speak concisely, this time limit 
must be enforced. 

Even though the periods are unan- 
nounced, some of the students are con- 
stantly prepared by having planned in ad- 
vance speeches which they can give at any 
Sound Off. Although this takes some of 
the value from the surprise feature in 
teaching students to make quick decisions 
and to plan speeches upon short notice, it 
has served the purpose of developing the 
habit on the part of the more thoughtful 
students of having something interesting 
and specific they can say in the inevitable 
conversational lulls at any social activity. 

Through its organization, the Sound 
Off offers opportunity for achieving a 
number of results in addition to practice 
in speech techniques, Students are en- 
couraged to make decisions rapidly but 
with some consideration, to organize their 
thoughts rapidly, and to express their 
ideas concisely. One of the most valuable 
results has been the development of self- 
confidence before an audience, especially 
in the situation where the speaker has had 
little time to accustom himself to the idea 
of being in front of a group. As would 
be true of any speech technique, the Sound 


Off also provides an outlet for creative 
oral expression and offers a chance to 
teach better audience attitudes. 

Robert E. Potter 
University of Illinois High School 
(Now at the University of Florida) 


College-Prep Composition 


During the past three years I have had 
the somewhat unusual experience of 
teaching English composition to both high 
school seniors and college freshmen. I 
have thus been deprived of one of the 
college instructor’s chief joys—maligning 
high school English teachers. It is a sober- 
ing experience to be confronted by a col- 
lege freshman whom you have recently 
allowed to graduate from high school even 
though you knew well enough that he was, 
for all practical purposes, illiterate. But 
he is, I think, properly the responsibility 
of the dean or whoever lets general cur- 
riculum graduates into college without in- 
sisting they be recommended by the high 
school or demonstrate aptitude on a com- 
prehensive examination. But what of the 
freshman of good or even excellent abil- 
ity who finds it difficult to measure up to 
the language standards set by his college 
instructors? And I have been confronted 
by many such students. How does it hap- 
pen that they arrive in college without 
adequate preparation in English? 

It seems to me that the difficulty, at 
least in part, stems from the fact that a 
large proportion of our high school com- 
position teachers are themselves a good 
many years away from college. They have 
forgotten what freshman English was 
like. Then, too, the freshman English 
course has undergone considerable change 
during the past twenty-fivé years in most 
colleges, To put it bluntly, too many high 
school English teachers simply do not 
know what is now being demanded of col- 
lege freshmen by way of competence in 
English. I suggest that we high school 
composition teachers would do well to bear 
these five specific points in mind as we 
go about the task of preparing our stu- 
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dents for college: 


1) In college emphasis is on expository 
writing. The entering freshman who 
fully understands the term and has 
had experience in writing exposition 
has a distinct advantage over the 
chronic writer of low pressure narra- 
tion. 

2) The college freshman will in all prob- 
ability be called on to write several 
themes in class, and he is less likely to 
be overwhelmed by the prospect if he 
has written impromptu themes in high 
school. 

3) The student needs to be told early and 
often that good English is English 
which is appropriate to the topic, the 
prospective reader, and the writer him- 
self and that current usage is the only 
criterion we have for determining 
what is appropriate. The analogy with 
fashions in clothing is useful in help- 
ing him see this whole business of 
usage. 

4) A good dictionary is the writer’s basic 
tool. It should be impressed on the 
student’s mind that all dictionaries are 
not equally reliable. He needs to be 
shown how to distinguish a good dic- 
tionary from a poor one and en- 
couraged to discard the family’s an- 
cient Webster or the thirty-five cent 
skeleton. What is more, the teacher 
will have to show him how to use a 
dictionary. For one thing, he will need 
help in interpreting the restrictive 
labels which follow many entries in 
good dictionaries. 
College students have occasion to take 
a good many notes; yet most fresh- 
men are obliged to learn this minor art 
by trial.and error after they arrive at 
college. The lazy ones take no notes 
and suffer when their instructors ask 
them to do more than play back the 
textbook. The conscientious ones take 
copious notes and get lost in a jungle 
of near irrelevancies, Students need to 
be shown how to take notes and en- 
couraged to practice the art. We in 
high school might occasionally resort 
to the lecture method and insist that 
our students take notes. 


J. E. Graves 
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Always Present—Never Absent 


That taken-for-granted little telephone 
is in the education head lines again. Here- 
tofore, it has held a unique place in con- 
spicuous as well as far-away hidden 
corners, but now it has entered the school 
room itself and is at the- bedsides of 
home-bound children. 

Such children today attend school by 
telephone; they recite with their classes, 
lead discussions, and actively participate in 
all class projects. By pressing a button, 
they can bring into their homes the magic 
of Shakespeare, the humor of Dickens, or 
the intricacy of an algebra problem. And, 
they have the advantage over most chil- 
dren of being able to turn off the voices 
of their classmates and teachers with a 
flick of the wrist. It is gratifying to know, 
however, how avidly these children listen, 
how eager they are for the sounds and 
words of a classroom, how improbable it 
seems to them that they would turn off 
their one communication with a healthy 
ouside world. 

For the last two months, I, along with 
several other teachers at Emmerich Man- 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, have been observing the progress 
of a fourteen-year-old boy named Jerry, 
who, because of a muscular disease, was 
put in a wheelchair when he was in the 
seventh grade. That was two years ago. 
Since then, he has been taught by home 
teachers in order to complete the eighth 
grade. 

This year he was ready for high school, 
and is attending, along with thousands of 
other boys and girls, real classrooms in 
the beautiful new Manual High School. 
But how, you may wonder. Has some- 
thing with the magic of Aladdin’s lamp 
been invented? No—just the telephone. 

A simple, harmless-iooking brown box 
sits on Jerry’s study table in his com- 
fortable. bungalow home about a mile 
away from the high school; another such 
box sits on my desk. This new device has 
the characteristics of the telephone, a 
portable radio, and intercommunication 
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system, A telephone line connects the 
stations, the home, and the school. Un- 
usual as it may seem, youngsters sitting 
in the farthest corners of my room do 
not have to raise their voices to be heard 
in Jerry’s room; and, strangest of all, 
Jerry’s voice is life-sized. 

Although classes do not begin until 
8:15, Jerry, who is never absent nor tardy, 
is patiently waiting for his first-hour Eng- 
lish class. I have gotten into the habit of 
connecting the telephone at 7:45 so that 
he may listen to the activities in the room 
before school. One morning I forgot to 
make the connection, and at 8:15 Jerry 
registered disappointment instead of his 
cheery “Good morning.” He told me how 
keenly he looked forward to early morning 
recordings and the conversations of boys 
and girls. “I do enjoy .this period so 
much,” he added. 

Jerry, as a freshman, is active in extra- 
curricular activities, one of the indications 
of a successful high school student. He 
also enjoys, if there is time, informal 
visits with classmates who talk about the 
various things all teen-agers are interested 
in—basketball games, books, auditorium 
programs, TV, the weather, and what not. 
Once I joined the group and asked him 
if he found these chats interesting; he 
promptly responded, “Man, there’s noth- 
ing like them!” 

When I first started to work with 
Jerry, I thought about the many things 
we could do for him, but I now realize 
that his happy, strong philosophy has 
helped his classmates. The children are 
more considerate because they do not 
want Jerry to be harassed with minor 
matters of discipline. His eagerness to 
respond and to prepare his lessons has 
stimulated others to do the same. We have 
come to know, in Jerry, a fine symbol of 
courage, good scholarship, and the ability 
to achieve in the face of serious illness. 

Yes, Jerry and his fellow students have 
worked well together. Last week, grades 
for the first six weeks were issued, and 
Jerry was proud to show his father a 
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straight “A” card, earned, not out of the 
sympathy of others, but through hard 
work, Later when I spoke to his mother, 
she was pleased that he had done so well 
and is looking forward to the coming 
years when he will be graduated and, 
perhaps, realize his ambition to be a 
sportscaster. At least we know that what 
Jerry and thousands of others like him 
will achieve in the years to come is being 
made possible by two small boxes of wires 
and a lot of kindness and understanding 
from teen-aged friends. Jerry now has a 
chance that we as Americans want for all 
our children—that chance for a normal, 
happy future. 

Gertrude Mescall 
Emmerich Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Compensation 


O let me learn to write in such a way 
I may achieve an ungent to allay 


‘My conscience when it rears to frown 


and say, 
“For shame! You have not done your 
work today !” 


O let me gain in soul and in desire 

So that another day someone may think 

(When I am scattered from my tiny 
pyre): 

“T’m glad she left the dishes in the 
sink !” 


Bonnie May Malody 
National City, California 


Disturbing Statistics 


The proportion of the national in- 
come spent on education has declined by 
forty-five percent in the last twenty-five 
years. In 1954, 60,000 trained teachers 
-——three times the number recruited that 
year—left the profession. 
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Dear Councit MEMBER: 

The High School Section Committee 
has changed its name to the Secondary 
School Section Committee. The question 
arose because of the apparent omission 
of junior high school problems and in- 
terest implied in the section title as it 
stood. With the increase of junior high 
schools and six-year secondary schools, the 
Section Committee, as well as The English 
Journal, has widened its functions to con- 
sider teaching methods, aids, and materials 
at both levels. At the Convention in New 
York City, Council members had a 
chance to express their opinions by vot- 
ing on a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution which changed the name. 

The Secondary School Section Commit- 
tee is a standing committee of rotating 
membership, on which members serve for 
a term of three years. They are elected by 
the entire secondary school membership 
of the Council to represent every section 
of the country. Conducting most of their 
work by mail, they meet once a year at 
the Convention. Close liaison is maintained 
with the Executive Committee through the 
chairman, who is also liaison officer for 
eight Council committees. All reports and 
proposals are presented to the Executive 
Committee for consideration and possible 
action, 


The Teaching of Literature 


The Section Committee this year has 
brought to completion its preparation of a 
portfolio of techniques for teaching lit- 
erature. Under the able editorship of 
Cleveland A. Thomas, North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
a selection was made of outstanding Jour- 
nal articles and Convention speeches on 
the subject. Bringing together in one pub- 
lication these accounts of successful prac- 
tices will provide teachers of literature 
with a useful and inspiring guide for 
helping young people to read for depth as 
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well as enjoyment. 

The committee on The Reading and 
Study of Poetry, under the chairmanship 
of Richard Corbin, Peekskill High 
School, Peekskill, New York, is prepar- 
ing for possible publication an annotated 
bibliography of suitable modern poetry 
that has value and interest for high school 
students. In addition, suggestions for in- 
creasing students’ interest in and liking 
for poetry are being compiled. 

Folklore as a means of adding sig- 
nificance to the immediate environment 
of the student, of interpreting our national 
and local cultures, and of setting forth 
language in its living growth among the 
people themselves is the subject of study 
of a committee with Hector Lee of Chico 
State College, Chico, California, as chair- 
man. Mr. Lee has invited and secured as 
consultants representatives from the affili- 
ate associations of the NCTE. The pub- 
lication they are preparing will have im- 
portant implications for the teaching of 
our language and literature. 


Teaching Aids 

Materials to lighten the load of the 
English teacher are always in demand. 
The NCTE now offers Ideaform, the 
theme paper developed by a committee 
in 1954, and a revision of the Cumula- 
tive Reading Record, made this year by a 
sub-committee under the chairmanship of 
Carolyn Bagby of Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
The Senior High Book List Committee, 
now preparing a full-scale revision of 
Books For You, lost its chairman, Dwight 
L. Burton, when he assumed the respon- 
sibility of editing The English Journal. 
However, G. Robert Carlsen of the Uni- 
versity of Texas accepted the chairman- 
ship, and the work is well in hand. 

The Junior High Book List Committee 
continues under the chairmanship of Ellen 
Frogner of the University of Minnesota 
at Duluth. By 1956 it plans to have 
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ready a supplement to Your Reading. 

The Committee on Teacher Load, with 
Lucile Hildinger of Wichita, Kansas, as 
chairman, expects to submit a report of 
its studies this year. In this era of school- 
building, the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Design, Equipment, and 
Use of High School English Rooms are 
of high importance. George E. Salt of 
New York University is now chairman of 
this large committee, which is compiling 
results of a nation-wide questionnaire. 

A special exhibit will be set up at the 
New York City meeting by the High 
School Section Committee, featuring the 
work of the section committees and il- 
lustrating methods and materials used to 
make English teaching more effective. 
Elizabeth Drake of the Binghamton 
Schools, Binghamton, New York, has 
charge of this display. 


The More Capable Student 


The Committee on English Programs 
for High School Students of Superior 
Ability, under the chairmanship of Arno 
Jewett, specialist in language arts of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has completed 
the roll of its members to cover the whole 
nation and is now seeking out schools 
with English programs and practices which 
have proved successful in educating high 
school students of superior ability. Specif- 
ically, it wants information concerning en- 
richment activities, intra-class grouping 
plans, acceleration procedures, seminars, 
ability grouping programs, extra-class ac- 
tivities, and community programs that are 


successful in caring for the needs of the 
superior English student. Research proj- 
ects are being set up, and a publication is 
being planned. 


English in the Total School Program 


Language learning is not confined to 
the English classroom. The problem of 
organizing language instruction in the 
entire school program is the concern of 
the Committee on All-School Learning. 
Elizabeth Rose of New York University 
is chairman. The English-social studies 
division of the group, with Marjorie 
Smiley as chairman, is preparing three 
articles : one, a study of the skills identified 
in The English Language Arts and Skills 
in Social Studies; another, a review of 
school magazines frequently used in core 
classes; and, third, a study of book lists 
compiled by both the NCTE and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. The 
group proposes an authoritative, conven- 
ient, annotated guide to basic books in 
these fields. When the articles are com- 
pleted, the committee will ask that they 
be published in the journals of the two 
organizations. 

Two other special area groups, one in 
mathematics and science, headed by Mark 
Neville of Chicago, and one in guidance, 
headed by Prudence Bostwick of Denver, 
are also concerned with the problem of 
practical language helps for teachers in 
these fields. 

——VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS 
Chairman, High School 
Section Committee 


The Smell of Ink 


The Council's They Will Read Literature is now available. Volume III in the 
Curriculum series, on teaching English in high schools, is scheduled tentatively 


to appear during the spring of 1956. 
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This World of English 


The profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


HE RESPONSIBILITY THAT 

school principals and superintend- 
ents have for encouraging reading of 
worthwhile books by pupils is clearly 
stated by Professor W. R. Odell in an 
article “The Development of Lifetime 
Reading Habits,” which appeared in 
The Educational Record, July 1955. 
Too many administrators, writes Pro- 
fessor Odell, spend most of their time 
with bond issues and community ex- 
pansion problems rather than with 
books and intellectual activities. The 
administrator sets in a major way the 
feeling tone of his school. Therefore, 
if effective and persistent reading habits 
are to be developed by pupils, the ad- 
ministrator must work with his entire 
staff in developing a reading program. 
One approach would be to follow cer- 
tain suggestions made by the National 
Book Committee in its report, The De- 
velopment of Lifetime Reading Habits. 
First, the report states that reading en- 
thusiasm is contagious and that young 
people must catch it from those who en- 
joy reading. Secondly, reading habits 
are more easily developed when the 
physical environment facilitates the in- 
clination to read. Does the administra- 
tion provide many good books, pleasant 
reading facilities, and easy access to 
books throughout the school? “Is it as 
easy to read as not to read?” asks Pro- 
fessor Odell. 


WHY AREN’T HIGH SCHOOL 
pupils learning to write as well as they 
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might? Or why aren’t they writing as 
well as their parents, employers, and col- 
lege instructors want them to? One rea- 
son, according to a report based on a 
survey of 430 English teachers in Cali- 
fornia, is that their required teaching 
load is too heavy to allow adequate 
time for careful reading, marking, and 
checking of compositions. In summariz- 
ing the findings of this survey on writ- 
ten composition, William J. Dusel, in 
an article in The Illinois English Bul- 
letin, October 1955, makes the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Secondary pupils need continual, 
supervised practice in composition 
(from about 150 words a week 
for freshmen to 350 words a week 
for seniors). 

2. To teach writing effectively, Eng- 
lish teachers must, on the average, 
spend 21.5 hours a week grading 
150 compositions averaging 250 
words. Teachers concerned with 
a writer’s ideas, style, and me- 
chanics use almost three times as 
many minutes to read and mark 
pupils’ papers as those who merely 
check errors in mechanics. 

3. Teachers can find little time to 
read and mark compositions dur- 
ing school hours. 

4. Compositions should be checked 
by teachers a second time, after 
pupils have corrected or revised 
them. Time needed to check pupil 
corrections on 150 compositions 

‘each week would be seven hours. 
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5. Over fifty hours of work per week 
are required of the English 
teacher who grades compositions 
effectively. 

6. Changes in administrative policy 
are necessary if the teaching of 
writing is to be improved in Cali- 
fornia high schools. English teach- 
ers must have a workable teaching 
load ; otherwise they will be forced 
to cut corners—usually at the ex- 
pense of the writing program. 

7. A revised English program is 
needed. Under this program full- 
time English teachers would be 
assigned a teaching load of four 
daily one-hour classes of twenty- 
five pupils each; English teachers 
would be expected to give regular 
assignments in written composi- 
tion; teachers would be encour- 
aged to mark papers for ideas, 
organization, and style as well as 
for mechanics, and to check cor- 
rections regularly. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS NEED TO 
offer much better opportunities for 
foreign-born children and adults to 
learn English, writes Aileen Sinclair in 
School Life, June 1955. Her article 
“Helping the Foreign Born in the 
United States to Learn English” points 
out that many experiments now under 
way to help children of the foreign- 
born use English fail to provide ex- 
tended help to parents. “Moreover, 
many public schools offer no supple- 
mentary help to foreign-born children 
in language learning except when re- 
_ quested to do so by the children’s par- 
ents.” Effective methods of teaching 
English to foreign-born differ in sev- 
eral details from the usual methods of 
teaching English to native-born stu- 
dents, Miss Sinclair adds. Unfortu- 
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nately, there are few university courses 
in America available for persons who 
want to become qualified to teach Eng- 
lish to the foreign-born who do not 
know English. - 

Two U. S. Office of Education pub- 
lications in this field are Bulletin 1955, 
No. 3, Annotated Bibliography For 
Teachers of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage by Robert Lado and Circular 
No. 401, References for Teachers of 
English as a Foreign Language. 


IN THE EFFORT TO IMPROVE 
library services to rural areas the 
American Library Association is asking 
teacher and lay support of the Library 
Services Bill (H.R. 2840). Introduced 
by Oregon Representative Edith Green 
and favorably reported without amend- 
ment by the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the bill calls for the 
appropriation of $7,500,000 annually 
for a five-year period. The money is to 
be allocated as follows: Each state will 
receive a basic allotment of $40,000, 
the balance to be divided among the 
states on the basis of their rural popula- 
tion as compared with the nation’s 
rural population. Each federal allot- 
ment must be matched by the state on 
the basis of state per capita income. A 
rural area is defined in the bill as any 
incorporated or unincorporated place of 
10,000 population or less. 

In order to be eligible, a state must 
present a plan for extension of public 
library services and certify that the 
state has not reduced its regular appro- 
priation below that of the year before 
federal funds are to be received. 

Before Congress reconvenes Janu- 
ary 3, the A.L.A. asks that you write 
your representative and senators to urge 
support of this bill. 
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ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST’S RE- 
port (September School Review) of a 
survey of practices in the education of 
gifted pupils in many of the nation’s 
schools is indicative of the increasing 
awareness of the problem. The three 
general procedures—enrichment, spe- 
cial grouping, and acceleration—are 
considered by the writer in terms of 
specific programs. Enrichment within 
a non-sectioned class he views pre- 
dominantly as a teaching procedure, 
while the others are seen largely as ad- 
ministrative devices. He found pro- 
grams which provided for student ex- 
periences in greater variety and at a 
more advanced level at Malvern School 
in Shaker Heights, Ohio; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Pittsburgh; Floral Park, 
New York; and Portland, Oregon. 
Common practice is to permit abler stu- 
dents to do extra work in hearing group 
projects; also, for these students greater 
stress is placed on skills of investigation, 
standards of accomplishment, and ex- 
tensive reading. 

In the area of special grouping, pro- 
cedures range from the common prac- 
tice of grouping on the results of IQ 
tests to provision for workshops one or 
two days a week under a special teacher 


in which gifted pupils work on special 
interest projects. Types of the latter 
program were reported in Pittsburgh; 
University City, Missouri; and Berke- 
ley, California. Many of the special 
groups were found to be directly or 
indirectly a part of acceleration. 

Community factors were found to 
be highly significant in the type of pro- 
grams followed. Generally, larger cities 
tend to have special grouping while 
smaller cities and private schools are 
most likely to use enrichment. The 
article was summarized from Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 
83, University of Chicago Press. 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE FACED 
with the problem of choosing an en- 
cyclopedia, Hardy R. Finch, in the 
October Scholastic Teacher, offers the 
following points for consideration: ac- 
curacy, clarity, up-to-dateness, current 
supplementary materials, and aids for 
proper use of the set. The writer pre- 
sents an evaluative chart of ten better 
known sets. Not intended as a final 
appraisal, the chart, nevertheless, pro- 
vides a handy reference for busy 
teachers. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


A TIMELY AND ILLUMINATING 
study, The Mirror of Conrad, written 
by E. H. Visiak, has recently appeared 
in England (Werner Laurie, sixteen 
shillings). Mr. Visiak extends the evi- 
dence that Conrad depended much more 
fully on autobiographical materials for 
his novels than has been hitherto sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, as Mr. Visiak 
points out, Conrad himself wrote in a 
copy of The Arrow of Gold, “All the 


personages are authentic and the facts 
are as stated.” The Mirror of Conrad is 
an attempt in part to delineate the exact 
relationship between the facts of Con- 
rad’s adventurous life and the fiction he 
wrote. 

Under somewhat of an eclipse for the 
past two decades, Conrad is now fortu- 
nately emerging as in some ways the 
greatest British writer of the twentieth 
century. No other novelist fulfills so 
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fully the goal he set as the function of 
‘the artist: “My task which I am trying 
to achieve is, by the power of the writ- 
ten word, to make you hear, to make 
you feel—it is, before all, to make you 
see.” No other English writer except 
perhaps Dickens uses sensory language 
so persistently as Conrad. In Youth and 
Heart of Darkness, the proportion of 
sensory words to abstract words is 
especially high. If a young writer can 
imitate a page of Conrad, he has an 
infinitely greater chance of stylistic suc- 
cess than by the present vogue: imitat- 
ing Hemingway or Faulkner. Fortu- 
nately for his power as a novelist, Con- 
rad had the power of almost total recall. 
Of Conrad’s memory for details, Gals- 
worthy wrote: “The storehouse of his 
subconscious self was probably as in- 
teresting and comprehensive a museum 
as any in the world. . . . Conrad’s eyes 
never ceased snapshooting ; and the mil- 
lions of photographs they took were 
laid away for him to draw on.” 


A MUCH-NEEDED NEW TRANS- 
lation of Zola’s Germinal, by L. W. 
Tanock, is now available in the Penguin 
Classics series (85¢) imported from 
Great Britain. A bitter, fascinating 
story of life in and around French 
coal mines, Germinal was published in 
1885, the thirteenth in a series of 
twenty novels written by Zola in a 
quarter century of frenzied creative 
endeavor. Andre Gide, after reading 
Germinal a third or a fourth time, 
wrote in his Journal that it seemed 
“more admirable than ever.” Gide 
ranked Germinal among the ten great- 
est novels in the French language. 


FOR THE TEACHER OF ENG- 
lish, Emerson is a perpetual revelation 


and delight, not (at least to me) Emer- 
son the airy transcendentalist, but 
Emerson the canny critic of men and 
events. Of Shakespeare he wrote, 
“What king has he not taught state, 
as Talma taught Napoleon? What 
maiden has not found him finer than 
her delicacy? What lover has he not 
out-loved?” At first Emerson thought 
Lincoln uncouth and untutored. But 
after he visited and talked with Lincoln, 


. Emerson placed him unerringly among 


the great men of his day. The living 
Lincoln or Whitman, Emerson judged 
as accurately as the dead Plutarch, Na- 
poleon, or Montaigne. The overflowing 
sexuality of Leaves of Grass revolted 
and dismayed Emerson; yet his mind 
gave to the author his rightful place 
in American literature, his imagination 
triumphing over his prejudices and the 
very coldness of his nature. Among 
Emerson’s many memorable definitions, 
one of the most illuminating is that of 
a great man: “I count him a great man 
who inhabits a higher sphere of 
thought, into which other men rise 
with labor and difficulty; he has but to 
open his eyes to see things in a true 
light.” No words than these more fit- 
tingly describe Emerson himself. 
Emerson visualized the American 
educational process as the “most radical 
of revolutions” because it enabled the 
poor to attend school at the expense 
of the more prosperous citizens. “The 
poor man .. . is allowed to put his hand 
into the pocket of the rich and say, ‘You 
shall educate me . . . not alone in the 
elements, but, by further provision, in 
the languages, in sciences, in the useful 
and elegant arts.” The poor man can 
become cultivated only by his access to 
the community’s wealth. Thus Emer- 
son on the rights of children, which 
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he considered subordinate to the rights 
of property. 


ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING 
and rewarding books now available in 
soft cover (Mentor, 50¢) is The Crea- 
tive Process, edited by Brewster Ghise- 
lin for the University of California 
Press. Besides Mr. Ghiselin’s illuminat- 
ing introduction, the volume includes 
some thirty-eight essays on the creative 
process in mathematics, painting, music, 
sculpture, as well as poetry and fiction. 
Here we find a portion of Thomas 
Wolfe’s Story of a Novel; passages by 
Rudyard Kipling on his “daemon”; 
Yeats and Spender on their own poems ; 
Coleridge on “Kubla Khan”; Malcolm 
Cowley on Hart Crane in a “fine 
frenzy”; D. H. Lawrence on experi- 
ments in painting at forty. One strain 
that appears again and again is the 
value of achieving a free flow of person- 
ality, however slight the apparent yield 
or inchoate the form. Only thus, asserts 
Gertrude Stein, in a conversation with 
John Hyde Preston, can the unique 
creation come forth: “You cannot go 
into the womb to form a child; it is 
there and makes itself and comes forth 
whole—and there it is and you have 
made it and felt it, but it has come it- 
self—and that is creative recognition.” 


THE FRIENDLY AND EASY IN- 
tercourse the British carry on among 
themselves, absorbing the small crises of 
every day with words and tones of in- 
vincible optimism, has been widely ex- 
tended in the last two decades, espe- 
cially since the years of bombing raids 
threw all classes intimately together. In 
1935, if one attended that bitter and 
popular play, Love on the Dole, he 


might have found among the people of 
the pit a polite but impenetrable reserve 
toward each other, however sympa- 
thetic intellectually to the harsh reali- 
ties of the play. In the queue for the 
top gallery, however, composed mainly 
of workers and students, one found 
only easy talk among strangers. Today 
a breezy exchange within classes and 
between classes is an unforced habit. 
A waitress in a London restaurant may 
say to her customer in striped trousers 
(who is explaining the new legislation 
to Americans), “I can’t agree with you, 
sir. As soon as I began to get two shill- 
ings a week for my children, the price 
of clothes went up and wiped it out.” 
An Oxford man at a crowded table 
may say (out of the blue) to an Ameri- 
can stranger: “Do you think we have 
changed since you were here last?” In 
Cambridge a hall porter and fellow at 
Trinity, both veterans of the African 
campaigns, converse on a plane of easy 
equality. If one says “Sir” to the other, 
it carries no more suggestion of subor- 
dination than the French “Monsieur.” 
One finds everywhere an extension of 
the old British respect for the indi- 
vidual into new expectations: the indi- 
vidual citizen is no longer bound to 
his father’s place in society. 

Why do the British mix more easily 
with each other than in any man’s 
memory? The answer is unanimous: 
the new friendliness is the effect of 
German bombs. In the bomb shelters 
one life was as precious as another; 
there were no purchaseable accommo- 
dations in the underground sleeping 
stations, where each man, woman, or 
child, whatever his forebears or social 
status, was assigned only a space to lie 
in and a number. In such circumstances 
a new intercourse among many types 
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of people was a nightly necessity. “The 
bombs threw us all together,” said an 
elderly insurance broker, a University 
College man, “and made us look at each 
other for the first time.” “One's air-raid 
warden,” explained a woman account- 
ant, “might be a cook, a baronet, a jani- 
tor. You worked with him and were glad 
to have him give you orders.”’ No class 
among the British has a monopoly on 
courage ; the bombings proved again not 
only that man for man and woman for 
woman, the British are a people of in- 
credible fortitude, but also that Water- 
loo was won no more on the playing 
fields of Eton than in the playgrounds 
of London slums or the villages of the 
Cotswolds. Courage is contagious; but 
it might well pass from men to officers 
as well as from officers to men. This 
was true also in the bombings; the 
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British discovered anew that courage, 
é 

good manners, good humor, wit, and 

intelligence are the resources of all 

classes. 


THE OLD CHINESE PROVERB, 
“A picture is worth a thousand words,” 
has not in recent years found more 
striking confirmation than in The 
Family of Man, a paperbound book 
(Maco Company, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, $1.00) con- 
taining 500 photographs from the great 
recent exhibition of the Museum of 
Modern Art. With a prologue by Carl 
Sandburg and captions by Dorothy 
Norman, the hook pictures the joy, 
dignity, and sadness of man’s life in 
sixty-eight countries: a book of affirma- 
tion informed and brightened with the 
eye of the artist photographer. 


Wish-l-Had-Said-It Department— 


“Ever since the war, I’ve put up with about as much debate concerning the 
public schools as I can stand quietly, and I’m going to get into the act. Of course, 
I’m no great expert on the technical aspects of the thing, but I need only to inspect 
the torrent of recent books and articles attacking or defending the schools to 
realize that this is a subject which offers marvelous opportunities to a writer tired 
of research. Here is a field in which uninformed opinions are at a premium. A 
truly ignorant man can easily work himself up into a feverish fury about the 
public schools, and in a brief article or book can unburden himself of enough 
righteous indignation to heat a summer hotel in January. 

“On the other hand, a person who has really learned something about the 
schools is almost hopelessly crippled when it comes to writing genuinely dramatic 
books and articles. He finds he has to qualify his generalities, and all kinds of 
awkward facts keep getting in the way of rich, rolling prose and sweeping accusa- 
tions. For a man who seeks to say something startling about the public schools, 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and a lot of it is almost an insuperable 
handicap. It’s impossible for an informed person to give easy answers to the hard 
questions besetting the public schools, yet how can hard answers compete in the 
literary market place with easy ones? One reason why true educational savants 
are such notably dull writers is simply that they know too much.” 

Sloan Wilson in Harper’s, September 1955 
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Fiction and Drama 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
By Riccardo Bacchelli. Pantheon. $4.50. 


As grist millers and neighbors to the 
peasant farmers and their landlords along 
the Po, Cecilia Scacerni and her six chil- 
dren wrestle with the elements, poverty, tax 
collectors and Socialists, and human weak- 
ness and depravity (in themselves and 
others) through two generations, from the 
1870’s until the end of World War I—the 
end also of the Scacernis. Two of that 
vigorous line, Princivalle and Berta, will 
have their niche among the most memorable 
figures in world literature. This novel, 
though self-contained, completes the trilogy 
called The Mill on the Po, comparable in 
kind and significance with the novels of 
Tolstoy. 

—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE, By Sean 
O’Casey. Macmillan. $3.00. 


The genius of Sean O’Casey yet works 
with eloquence and power. A near faultless 
play presents ideas, characters, and situa- 
tions in deft and poetic language. The 
speeches of the old man, Codger, attain 
Elizabethan stature. Hilarious and tragic 
threads are interwoven in a dramatic action 
concerned with preparation for a worldly 
bishop’s visit. Pomp and ambition and 
priestly craft are satirized. The playwright 
has not given to Foorawn and Manus the 
dominant roles requisite to the final tragic 
event. Consequently they seem to be chosen 
almost arbitrarily as a means of ending the 


‘play. 


* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


CONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL, 
CONFIDENCE MAN. By Thomas Mann. 
Knopf. $4.50, 

In the established tradition of picaresque 
autobiography, this novel covers its hero's 
years till early maturity. In boyhood Krull 
gains extraordinary control over his physio- 
logical powers. Thus when called up for 
military induction he escapes by feigning an 
epileptic fit. His skill in forgery and theft 
is also precocious, like his amorous powers. 
After stealing a lady’s jewels he consoles 
her so effectively that she begs him to take 
her remaining wealth, which he does. An 
artist in his deceptions, he leaves his victims 
more deluded and happy than when he 
found them. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


IN A FARTHER COUNTRY. By William 
Goyen. Random House, $3.00. 


Marietta McGee-Chavez, half Texan, 
half Spanish, is expected to contrihute her 
skill in the inimitable Colcha stitch to the 
establishment called “Artifices of Spain” on 
bedlam-ridden West Twenty-third Street in 
New York City. But the conflict of her two 
blood inheritances expresses itself in a kind 
of dream vision, where other wanderers of 
the modern world are able to return to their 
lost countries by telling at a kind of Wake 
what they had never before revealed. This 
short novel is a kind of fantasy, delicately 
and hauntingly told, often in highly poetical 
prose. Its themes are lost purity, wandering, 
death, and regeneration. 


—Sarah Herndon 
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WATERFRONT. By Budd Schulberg. 
Random House, $3.95. 

When Schulberg finished writing the 
script for the prize-winning movie, “On The 
Waterfront,” he felt that many “essential 
digressions” had been left out in that treat- 
ment of the subject. So he then wrote the 
book without losing any of that tense im- 
mediacy which characterized the screen 
version. The story concerns three groups: 
the stevedores on the New York docks, the 
labor racketeers who prey on them, and a 
priest and an ex-prizefighter who oppose 
the union. In the book Terry Malloy could 
come to his end as he probably would in 
actual life. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE YEARS OF THE CITY. By George 
R. Stewart. Houghton Mifflin. $4.50, 

This book undertakes to do just what the 
title indicates: to reveal the birth, growth, 
decay, and death of a city in ancient times. 
It is a massive book covering several gen- 
erations of men. It describes the landing of 
the founding group, their fears, their 
struggles, and their triumphs; it portrays 
the development of the city into a thing 
of strength; it shows the infiltration of evil 
and weakness into the city, and from that 
its eventual downfall. Beneath all of the 
wordiness, however, there can be seen the 
allegory of the life of the city. The story is 
slow but interesting. 


-~—W. Hudson Rogers 


ROUGH WINDS OF MAY. By Nancy 
Hallinan. Harper, $3.95. 


Within six months, sixteen-year-old Celia 
Kerr, eldest child in an English family 
slightly over-anxious about appearances, is 
transformed into a grown-up through the 
exigencies of modeling for her artist uncle, 
Jubial Kerr. To grow up is to learn that her 
Bohemian, supposedly irresponsible uncle 
is in fact profoundly moral, sinned against 
rather than sinning. Though Miss Hallinan 
has perhaps not far outgrown her own 
young heroine, this first novel is remarkably 
fresh, vivacious, ingratiating, and charming, 
as far as possible from both callowness and 
cliché. 


—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


Two First Novels 


THE BUBBLE MAKERS. By George 
J. W. Goodman. Viking. $3.00; TOO NEAR 
THE SUN. By Gordon Forbes, Rinehart. 
$3.50. 

In this, his first novel, each author pre- 
sents characters who cannot have or do 
what they want and who are in conflict with 
members of their families. In The Bubble 
Makers, Charley Garnier wants to leave 
Harvard and to drive a jeep to Bhutan, 
somewhere in Asia. However, his grand- 
father, Judge Garnier, wants Charley to 
return to the family plantation and “read 
law.” In Too Near the Sun, Stuart Ashton 
wants to divorce his wife, Louise, and marry 
his mistress, Sandy Russell; but Louise 
refuses to give him a divorce. Charley 
Garnier realizes too late that his uncon- 
ventional grandfather :was indeed a 
“prince”; Stuart Ashton wastes his life in 
drunken orgies of his suburban social set. 
The unity of the first novel is broken after 
Part Two, and the reader misses the ec- 
centric old judge, the only entertaining 
character. The triangle plot of the second 
novel is trite, and the detailed accounts of 
the society sprees and the vulgar dialogue 
are nauseous. 


—M. A. Magginis 


Four War Novels 


Among recent novels about World War 
II are four particularly good ones, written 
by former soldiers, having in common the 
purpose of revealing a particular, mo- 
mentous military action, but differing mark- 
edly from one another in other purposes and 
in technique. 

Lionel Shapiro’s The Sixth of June 
(Doubleday, $3.95) is a love story against 
a setting of war. The assault on the French 
coast on the sixth of June has climactic 
place. Bradford Parker, an American lieu- 
tenant, and Valerie Russell, daughter of a 
British brigadier, fall in love, but other 
loyalties restrain them. To vindicate himself 
in his own eyes, Brad volunteers to lead a 
company in hazardous assault, Val visits him 
last as he lies wounded in a hospital, Love 
and heroism and compassion make this well- 
written, clean novel a memorable one. 

Chains of Command (Random House, 
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$3.95), by Thomas Goethals, presents a seg- 
ment of the Battle of the Bulge. Lieutenant 
Claybourne, who won his commission on the 
battle field, is assigned to a rear echelon 
concerned with plans. He is forced into a 
moral struggle so fierce as to be almost his 
undoing. The language is violent and pro- 
fane. An almost bewildering shift from 
present to past, from action to reminiscence, 
occasionally takes place. Vivid, dramatic 
action and bitter irony characterize Mr. 
Goethals’ writing. 

An American edition of The Big Pick-Up 
(Macmillan, $3.00), by the English author, 
Elleston Trevor, presents a book already 
likened to All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Perhaps of lesser stature than that classic, it 
nevertheless accomplishes well its purpose 
of making the reader vividly aware of the 
almost miraculous embarkation at Dunkirk. 
The novelist chooses to present the rather 
intimate record of Corporal Binn’s small 
group of men as they make a desperate 


struggle to reach the coast, await a ship, 


through strafing and shelling, and finally, 


after grievous mishaps, reach their native 
shore a decimated group. The account is 
largely straight but restrained reporting. 
Women have little part in the narrative. 
Perhaps the only impressive woman is one 
that appears solely in her husband’s imagin- 
ings. The men are but man-size as they fear 
and fight and hope. 

Joe Klass’ Maybe I’m Dead (Macmil- 
lan, $4.50) tells of an enforced march by 
ten thousand American airmen, Nazi prison- 
ers, who were moved in sub-zero weather at 
night from a camp endangered by approach- 
ing Russian forces, Jim Weis and those 
most closely associated with him are the 
principal characters. Many men, weakened 
by imprisonment and half rations, die on 
the long, arduous march. There are mo- 
ments of high excitement and of good fel- 
lowship, even of good fun, despite the 
appalling suffering. Occasional flashbacks 
enlarge the characterizations but impede 
the narrative. Conditions of imprisonment 
are such that Jim is moved to say, “Maybe 
I’m dead and don’t know it.” 


Nonfiction 


A SOUTHERN READER. By Willard 
Thorp. Knopf, $7.50. 

A large, handsome, well-edited anthology 
in sixteen topical divisions is the result of 
Professor Thorp’s long and discerning re- 
gard of the South—a controversial subject. 
With objectivity he chooses writings to 
reveal a land and a people that he has come 
to admire but not to adulate. From vast 
materials he has chosen what may not al- 
together please Southerners or their severest 
critics, but he has made a good choice. 

The prologue consists of pieces by John 
Peale Bishop and W. J. Cash. In subsequent 
chapters are treated such various subjects 
as education, the Negro, military glory, 
cooking, religion, violence, and so on, to 
include many aspects of Southern life. To 
mention Lyle Saxon’s account of Mardi 
Gras, “Hail Rex,” Booker T. Washington’s 
“Atlanta Exposition Address,” excerpts 
from “Pitchfork” Ben Tillman’s Senate 
speeches, Irvin Russell’s “Christmas Night 
in the Quarters,” and William Faulkner’s 
“Barn Burning” will also suggest the va- 
riety of the holdings in this treasury. In 
addition to the 760-page text, there are nine- 


teen photographic studies that add value to 
this anthology of the South—‘“the most 
exotic and exciting region in America.” 


JAMES STREET’S SOUTH. Edited by 
James Street, Jr. Doubleday. $3.75. 
Vagueness persists in spite of a myriad of 
specifics presented in this book on the 
South. Chapter I makes a sprightly presen- 
tation of “The South,” teaching particularly 
Southern accent, music, violence, and ethics 
—but in no definitive way. Other chapters 
are concerned with separate states, cities, 
or regions, as Louisiana, Dallas, The Great 
Smokies, First published as magazine ar- 
ticles (except for the one on the Arkansas 
Gazette), these chapters are arranged here 
to present James Street's South. An attempt 
at unity is less than successful, Fiction in- 
vades fact in a puzzling way. The reader 
may be amused, but not greatly edified. 


PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD. By 
Kenneth Clark. The Beacon Press. $2.50. 

This important book on race prejudice has 
two main parts, The first, “The Problem of 
Prejudice,” supports the thesis, “Rejected 
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minority status has an unquestioned detri- 
mental effect upon the personality of chil- 
dren.” The second, “A Program for Action,” 
suggests what can be done by schools, social 
agencies, churches, and parents to combat 
race prejudice in children. 


THE AFRICAN GIANT. By Stuart Cloete. 
Houghton Mifflin, $4.00. 

The author gives a full account of his 
journey to discover the truth of the Afri- 
can’s past, present, and probable future. He 
reaches the conclusion, well documented if 
controversial, that Africa cannot be left to 
itself to attain civilization but must be 
supervised by agents of the Western World 
who act under the enlightenment of on-the- 
spot observation rather than upon a priori 
principles. The book is of value as it stands, 
but it might have been more effective—even 
distinguished—if Cloete had selected and 
revised instead of including the trivial and 
repetitious as well as the important. 

—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


Brooks Adams 


This year a reprint of Brooks Adams’ out- 
standing interpretation of European history, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay (Vint- 
age, $0.95) together with Arthur F. Ber- 
ingause’s thorough investigation of his life, 
Brooks Adams (Knopf, $6.00), will help 
the general reader to understand Adams’ 
contribution to modern thought. As Charles 
Beard states in his introduction to Adams’ 
work, his theory of history depending on 
economic and psychological needs that drive 
human society through periods of central- 
ization and decentralization certainly con- 
tains serious flaws. Adams nevertheless at- 
tacked his problem of creating a philosophy 
of history with great power and originality. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


THE SECRET OF AMERICAN PROS- 
PERITY. By William E, Rappard, Fore- 
word by Henry Hazlitt. Greenberg. $3.50. 
__ Professor Rappard’s book was originally 
published in France and was designed pri- 
marily for French readers. His thesis is 
that the superior productivity of the Ameri- 
can economic system has given the United 
States the highest standard of living in the 
world. He argues that this superior pro- 


ductivity is the result of four principal fac- 
tors: mass production, the utilization of 
scientific research, the passion for pro- 
ductivity, and, most important of all, the 
spirit of free competition. Any American 
whose complacency needs bolstering will 
find this book very comfortable reading. 
—James Preu 


WINSTON CHURCHILL IN TRIAL 
AND TRIUMPH. By Alan Moorehead. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

“The crises of Winston Churchill’s career 
by which he is best known may not neces- 
sarily be the real crises of his life.” Upon 
this thesis—his opening sentence—Mr. 
Moorehead develops his brief but cogent 
biography of Churchill. Lucid and succinct, 
the portrait is drawn with sympathy, ad- 
miration, almost affection; absent, however, 
is adulation, The author sees his subject’s 
faults, recognizes his mistakes, conceals 
none of his failures, The reader acquires a 
new understanding of the growth, through 
a long series of trials, of Churchill the man, 
the statesman, the great and distinguished 
citizen of the modern world. 

—Elizabeth Blanding 


DAVY CROCKETT—FRONTIER HERO. 
By Walter Blair. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

“The truth as he told it—the legend as 
friends built it.” With a frontier tang, Mr. 
Blair, humorist and scholar, separates the 
man Davy from the legend and gives an apt 
and entertaining picture of a great Ameri- 
can in the process. 


TRIUMPH OF THE EGGHEADS. By 
Horage Coon. Random House. $4.00. 

This book is both popular history and 
propagandistic writing for the ideologies 
of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Adlai Stevenson, who are the author’s 
intellectuals or “eggheads.” This delinea- 
tion constitutes his particular bias. There is 
continuity here, in terms of the viewpoint 
expressed; but, also, one may regard the 
ten chapters as a series of familiar essays, 
with three serving as background, three on 
Wilson, three on Roosevelt, and the con- 
cluding one on Stevenson. The value of this 
publication lies outside literature, as well as 
scholarship generally. Mr. Coon’s eulogies 
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and pleadings amount to controversial in- 
terpretations., 
—Walter Blackstock 


LEOPARD IN MY LAP. By Michaela 
Denis. Messner. $4.95. 


The wife of Armand Denis, the famous 
explorer and photographer, tells of ad- 
ventures in strange lands, principally in 
Africa and Australia. Animals and people 
in the “non-civilized” areas of the world 
hold a fascination for the Denises, and 
through photographs and words this fasci- 
nation is imparted to the reader. 


‘MAKERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


By Louis Untermeyer. Simon and Schuster. 
$6.50. 

Ninety-two biographies are presented in 
brief by Mr. Untermeyer, who is writing for 
the general reader, not the specialist. His 
purpose is to present the principal facts and 
to evaluate the achievement of the leading 
men and women—writers, scientists, states- 
men, philosophers, and others—who “formed 
the pattern of our century.” The result is an 
informative tome of entertaining short 
“lives” which exhibit the insight and erudi- 
tion of the author, a book interesting to read 
and valuable for reference. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S HOME. By Milli- 
cent Todd Bingham. Harper. $6.50, 

Family letters and documents found in a 
chest left to Mrs. Bingham by her mother, 
Mabel Loomis Todd, are the basis for this 
important source book. Mrs. Todd first 
edited Emily Dickinson’s poems, and it was 
she who introduced the poet to the world. 
Her daughter, a trained scholar with the 
advantages of having known herself the 
atmosphere of which she writes and of 
having acquired at first hand a knowledge 
of the Dickinson family, has now produced 
the fourth and last of her books on the 
subject. Although it leaves important ques- 
tions yet to be answered, it reveals the poet 
as one of an intimate and vivid group, 
enabling the reader to see her in the circle 
of her family. 


Shakespeare 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. The 
Arden Edition of the Works of William 


Shakespeare. Edited by John Russell Brown. 
Harvard University Press, $3.25, 

The purpose of this splendid new edition 
is to aid readers to a full understanding 
and appreciation of the play. The editor 
bases the text on the first quarto of 1600. 
He supplies a full and admirable introduc- 
tion, copious and discerning notes, and ap- 
pendices of possible sources, 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT TEARS. By 
Margaret Webster. Introduction by John 
Mason Brown. World. $4.50. 

The reader will be convinced of Miss 
Webster’s competence as a scholar and a 
critic. It is as a producer, however, that she 
has greatest significance in this enlarged 
and revised version of Shakespeare With- 
out Tears. In the closing chapter she says, 
“It is... essential that we should interpret 
Shakespeare to our audiences through the 
medium of our common experience and 
common humanity. And these channels of 
communication are precisely what the di- 
rector must use to reach the heart of the 
plays themselves.” The reader is given many 
valuable insights into problems of staging 
and is furnished with interesting comments 
upon theatrical history—but most of all 
he is aided in the enjoyment of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 


TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by John Garrett. Theatre Arts Books, 1954. 
$5.00. 
Teachers and students of Shakespeare 
will be glad to have access to these lectures, 
chosen from those delivered at the Me- 
morial Theater at Stratford-upon-Avon 
from 1948 to 1953. Including the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Garrett, who is chairman of the 
lecture series, there are twelve pieces by dif- 
ferent authors. The lectures are designed 
primarily to help in the teaching of Shake- 
speare. Although no unifying principle is 
claimed for the book, the pertinence and 
worth of the separate lectures is such that 
the editor need not feel apologetic. The so- 
ciety and theater of Shakespeare’s time, his 
achievement as a dramatist, as a poet, the 
sources, the filming of Shakespeare, and 
other important studies are presented by 
persons eminently qualified to speak. 
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Paperbacks 


DANTE: THE DIVINE COMEDY. II 
PURGATORY. Translated by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin. 85¢. 

With a long and able scholarly introduc- 
tion, commentaries, and glossary. 


VANITY FAIR. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Introduction by John W. Dodds. 
Rinehart Editions, 75¢. 


A superior student’s edition. 


Vintage Books 


The four works listed below are offered 
at 95¢ each. They are distributed by Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 


POEMS AND ESSAYS. By John Crowe 
Ransom. 

Selected, edited, and arranged by the 
author. The final essay, “The Concrete Uni- 
versal: Observations on the Understanding 
of Poetry,” was written expressly for this 
book and may well be “a distillation of the 
central interests and patterns” of Mr, Ran- 
som’s work, 


THE VINTAGE MENCKEN. Gathered 
by Alistair Cooke. 


Mr. Cooke, who has also written the in- 
troduction, says that his selection will “re- 
vive the oldsters and acquaint the young- 
sters with the glory that was Mencken.” 


THE PLUMED SERPENT. By D. H. 
Lawrence. Introduction by William York 
Tindall. 

Lawrence’s “great novel of Mexico.” 
THE DEATH OF THE HEART. By Eliz- 
abeth Bowen. 

A novel in three parts, “The World,” 
“The Flesh,” and “The Devil.” 


Nonfiction 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. Mentor. 50¢. 

“A brilliant history of mankind’s great 
thoughts.” 
SHORT CUTS TO EFFECTIVE ENG- 
LISH. By Harry Shefter, Pocket. 35¢. 
THE AGE OF ANALYSIS. Selected, with 
introduction and commentary, by Morton 
White. Mentor. 50¢. 
PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
R. R. Bowker Co. $1.00. 

“An index to 4,500 inexpensive reprints 
and originals with selective subject guide.” 


IN PRINT. 


PEDAGOGIC LOGIC 


If right is right and wrong is wrong 

As we proclaim both loud and long, 

The words would mean much more to us 
If they but looked euphonious. 

They should be paired like yang and yin 
Or better yet like kith and kin. 

“Write” would be right, and “wrong” would be 
Thus complemented perfectly. 

Yet some might shudder at the thought 
Of their not looking like they ought. 

In such a case we'd have to choose 


To cross out both the “w’s,” 


And risk a spelling all too trite 
Where “wrong” is “rong,” and “right” is “rite.” 


Santa Ana, California: 


Josephine Henry 
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Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of The ENciisn JourNaL) 


"The Mind Is Its Own Place" 
A Review by ROBERT C. POOLEY 


Bestor, Arthur, The Restoration of Learn- 
ing. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955. Pp. 
459. $6.00. 


Whatever your view of Dr. Bestor’s 
books on education may be, and published 
opinions vary widely, you cannot ignore 
them, nor can you dismiss them lightly. In 
Educational Wastelands (1953), Professor 
Bestor made specific criticisms of our pub- 
lic education in these terms: that knowledge 
of those basic subjects which have made up 
the curriculum of western education for a 
century or more is being neglected, watered 
down, or contemptuously dismissed; that a 
vague hodge-podge of contemporary ma- 
terials and experiences lumped together 
under such titles as “life-adjustment” or 
“life-problems” is supplanting the basic dis- 
ciplines of language, history, mathematics, 
and the sciences in our schools; that school 
administrators are in many instances forc- 
ing this substitution upon reluctant teach- 
ers; and that some professors of “Educa- 
tion” not only have promoted this degrada- 
tion of learning in published articles and 
classroom teaching, but have managed so 
to seize control of the training and certi- 
fication of teachers as to constitute them- 
selves the autocratic dictators of the 
methods of education and its entire content. 

These are harsh accusations, and are 
highly controversial. They have elicited 
vigorous and sometimes hysterical re- 
sponses. To meet these responses, and to 
furnish some answers to the questions he 
raised in Educational Wastelands, Dr. Bes- 
tor has written The Restoration of Learn- 
ing, incorporating into it much of his earlier 
book, with revisions, and with an approxi- 
mately equal amount of new writing, if not 
new material. 

The book is divided into four parts: “The 
Purposes of Education,” “Aimlessness in 
Education,” “Roads to Educational Re- 


form,” and “Enlightenment and Liberty.” 
The first part is chiefly an analysis and 
development of the thesis that a liberal edu- 
cation is a preparation for life, and that 
such an education demands purpose, the 
assimilation of knowledge, and vigorous 
intellectual activity. This part of the book 
is. perhaps least controversial, in that lip 
service is often paid to these values even 
when they are deliberately flouted in per- 


formance, 
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The key*to Dr, Bestor’s position is ex- 
pressed in Part II, in these words: “By 
accepting the unfounded pretensions of so- 
called professors of education, we have 
permitted the content of public-school in- 
struction to be determined by a narrow 
group of specialists in pedagogy. ... But the 
consequence of allowing the solutions (to 
educational problems) to be devised by men 
of narrow experience and limited intellec- 
tual outlook has been a series of wrong 
choices, cumulative in their anti-intellectual 
effects.” To this basic criticism he adds a 
corollary, in part explanatory of the base 
premise: “Professors of pedagogy doubtless 
know a great deal about the way in which 
a child passes from the stage of counting his 
toes to the stage of doing arithmetical sums 
in a notebook, They know next to nothing 
of the process by which a man moves from 
analytic geometry to differential calculus. 
This is a stage of learning that occurs under 
the guidance of professional mathemati- 
cians, and it is one about which scholars 
know vastly more than professional educa- 
tionists.” 

Of the many charges made against pro- 
fessional educators in Part II, a few are 
selected for presentation here. 

1. Professor Bestor takes a dim view of 
the oft-repeated educational slogan, “We 
do not teach subjects; we teach children.” 
He comments, “Educationists who take 
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their maxim literally are quite capable of 
teaching children—nothing. The thesis of 
this book is that the schools exist to teach 
something, and that this something is the 
power to think, .. . Disciplined intellectual 
training depends on good teaching, and 
scholars and scientists in American univer- 
sities have shown as much genuine concern 
for good teaching as professors of educa- 
tion, many of whom betray an amazing dis- 
regard of its principles in the conduct of 
their own classes.” 

2. Over-emphasis on contemporary ma- 
terials in the new curriculums is chided in 
these words: “An exclusive preoccupation 
in the schools with the problems of con- 
temporary society cannot produce genuine 
liberalism any more than it can produce 
genuine conservatism. The revolt against 
history is capable only of raising up a gen- 
eration of doctrinaire, uncritical fanatics, 
lacking perspective, balance, and sympathy.” 
This is a serious warning, but it is only fair 
to add that history of itself does not create 
the balanced, critical, and sympathetic 
mind. In the “good old days” when subjects 
of intellectual discipline were the nearly 
exclusive curriculum, history itself reveals 
a regrettable number of uncritical fanatics, 
lacking perspective, balance and sympathy, 
in the annals of our public affairs. 

3. The lower schools of our country, Dr. 
Bestor asserts, are cut off from the intel- 
lectual life of our nation by a deliberate 
policy of cultural isolation. For this isola- 
tion the professors of the liberal subjects 
are very largely to blame for their apathy 
in permitting professors of pedagogy to en- 
gulf the elementary, and to some extent, 
the secondary schools. The situation thus 
created is supported by law. To teach in 
the schools, courses in pedagogy must be 
taken. To insure that they are taken, laws 
are passed to enforce the requirement, But 
the student is urged, if not compelled, to 
take many more courses in pedagogy than 
those set by law. To advance in salary, to 
be promoted, to become an administrator, 
he must take even more such courses, Bestor 
maintains, Thus have developed dispropor- 
tionately large departments of “education” 
staffed by professors whose training is in 
“education” to produce more “educators” to 
continue the anti-intellectual circle. 

In this argument Dr, Bestor presents a 
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good deal of truth and some degree of dis- 
tortion, For every institution in which a 
high proportion of “education” credits is 
required for preparation to teach, another 
could be found which emphasizes liberal 
education, and limits the “education” re- 
quirements to the legal minimum. More- 
over, in the training of elementary school 
teachers, many courses labelled “education” 
are content courses, forced into the educa- 
tional fold by the indifference or antipathy 
of the subject matter departments in col- 
leges and universities. College professors 
who criticize “educators” may well ask 
what their particular departments have done 
to present materials adequately for the 
preparation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. In some large universities 
recently the neglect of many decades is 
being remedied in the offering of teacher- 
preparation content courses in the academic 
departments of the institutions, But gen- 
erally over the country these are still listed 
as “education.” 

4. Another serious charge of Dr. Bestor 
is that the conscientious teacher, well- 
trained in his subject and competent to pre- 
sent it in the classroom, is thwarted in his 
task by administrative curriculum innova- 
tions, by threats and dismissals for showing 
any independence of mind, and by the multi- 
farious activities which almost drive subject 
matter out of the classroom. Indeed, Dr. 
Bestor attempts to show evidence that in 
some schools the conscientious, intelligent _ 
teacher is not wanted, because he is too apt 
to stress subject-matter and is insufficiently 
sympathetic to “life-adjustment.” 

No one of these accusations can be de- 
nied, for evidence of their occurrence can 
be easily produced. The real controversy is 
how much these defects or errors have 
become common, accepted practice. Dr. 
Bestor’s contention is that they are prevalent 
and are insidiously, growing. 

To remedy these and other defects of 
public education, the author presents in 
Part III, “Roads to Educational Reform,” 
his views of the changes needed. He urges 
the colleges of liberal arts to be more con- 
cerned with the content of the curriculum 
in schools, and to be available as advisers to 
school boards. He stresses the importance 
of relating teachers to the various learned 
societies, where they may gain stature and 
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confidence as professionally competent per- 
sons. He would discontinue all degrees in 
education, and create a faculty committee 
on teacher training which would indicate 
what necessary experience in the practical 
part of teaching would be part of the teach- 
er’s education. He would revise the cer- 
tification laws to limit teachers in high 
school, at least, to the teaching only of 
those subjects in which they are fully quali- 
fied. 

In chapters 19, 20, and 21 he offers a com- 
plete plan for the homogeneous grouping of 
children according to mental age, with ad- 
vancements according to attainment. Re- 
gardless of the grade they have reached, 
“at the onset of puberty all students will 
be transferred from the elementary school 
to high school.” The details of Dr. Bestor’s 
plan cannot be presented here. In these 
chapters, which might better have been 
omitted from the book, he allows his re- 
former’s zeal to carry him into specific 
planning for which his training and ex- 
perience give him little competence and less 
authority. This undertaking is unfortunate, 
for these chapters will be vulnerable to 
vigorous and valid attack such as may 
overshadow or discredit his highly valid 
criticisms of many aspects of our schools 
today. 

In evaluating The Restoration of Learn- 
ing several factors must be carefully 
weighed. That much is wrong in our public 
schools no serious educator would deny; 
that the intellectual content of many high 
school programs has been thinned down is 
apparent to anyone who studies the tran- 
scripts of students entering college. The 
essential question is, what part of these 
conditions can be called the direct respon- 
sibility of “professors of education” and to 
what extent are these anti-intellectual ten- 
dencies the deliberate intent of the “educa- 
tors” and their satellites? There is no quick 
answer to this question, Evidence can be 
compiled to show deliberate anti-intellectual 
attitudes and actions on the part of ‘“‘edu- 
cators” and school administrators. Prac- 
tically every fault of which Dr. Bestor 
complains can be documented. On the other 
hand, very large amounts of evidence can 
be produced to show “educators” who are 
concerned seriously about the intellectual 
attainments of teachers, who caution 
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against the watering-down of the content 
of school curriculums, and who work for 
the maintenance or improvement of stand- 
ards. 

It must also be borne in mind that Dr. 
Bestor writes from the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where controversy seems 
to reach a degree of acrimony not found on 
other campuses. In his criticisms of “edu- 
cators” he quotes extensively from the bul- 
letin of his institution; the University of 
Illinois is not necessarily typical in the 
matters he cites. Nor is the gap between 
“educationists” and professors of liberal 
subjects as wide in some institutions as it 
appears to be in Illinois. 

The great defect in the book to this re- 
viewer is the failure on Dr. Bestor’s part to 
show how good teaching results from em- 
phasis upon subject matter. There are un- 
questionably professors of “education” who 
teach poorly; but there are learned histo- 
rians, philosophers, mathematicians, and 
scientists who for undergraduate students, 
at least, are equally inadequate as teachers. 
Neither “education” nor knowledge of a 
subject will of themselves make good teach- 
ers. Part of the qualities needed, if not in- 
born, are at least developed early in life. 
Others may be acquired through instruction. 
It seems a little unreasonable to suppose 
that a “faculty committee on teacher train- 
ing” will be more successful in imparting 
this instruction than a faculty of education. 
But responsibility for these teachers and 
for what they teach clearly pertains to all 
who are concerned with education. To 
leave this responsibility to “educators” 
alone, or to permit them to usurp this re- 
sponsibility, is the evil about which Dr. 
Bestor is rightly agitated. 

Like all reformers, Dr. Bestor is filled 
with righteous zeal and honest anger. 
Some of his warmest admirers wish that 
his style were less acerbated; reviewers and 
readers will wish that he were less verbose. 
Most readers will wish that he had not cast 
off his robes as prophet to become chairman 
of the committee on ways and means. Never- 
theless, a very considerable body of his 
readers, as opposed to those who rush into 
print without reading, will feel that Dr. 
Bestor has done a great service to public 
education by pointing up some flaws and 
unhappy tendencies of modern education. 
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Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


STAR ISLAND AGAIN. By Marjory Hall. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $2.75. 


Carolyn Winthrop has looked forward to 
the summer and her return to Star Island 
as head counselor as a return to paradise. 
But once there, her troubles begin. She 
tends to be too bossy, and the campers and 
other counselors resent her. Ken is so busy 
as the only male in camp that Carolyn sees 
almost nothing of him. Then her sister 
Marta, whom Carolyn dislikes, turns up at 
camp as a runaway. To her dismay, every- 
one seems to like Marta, and the owner of 
the camp makes a job so that Marta can 
stay. Bit by bit Carolyn takes stock of her- 
self and re-evaluates her sister. She starts 
to relax as she comes to understand that 
she cannot run the camp single-handed, but 
must work out problems in conjunction 
with the other counselors. When the sum- 
mer ends, she finds that the camp has been a 
successful experience, though not in the way 
she had envisioned it at the start. 

Miss Hall is careful to have Carolyn’s 
development toward maturity an under- 
standable one. She doesn’t conquer her 
faults all in a day, and the struggle is still 
going forward even as the book ends. But 
at least Carolyn does recognize her faults. 
For the reader who has not read the first 
book, there are moments of confusion in 
trying to get characters placed and inci- 
dents in order, This is a difficulty that 
haunts many a sequel. The writing, how- 
ever, is professional and smooth. 


TAM THE UNTAMED. By Mary Elwyn 
Patchett. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


Tam was an orphan foal raised on a 
bottle by the author, Mary Patchett. Son 
of a thoroughbred mare and of the most 
famous buckjumper of Australia, he took 
his silver coloring from his mother and his 
wild, untamed spirit from his father. Twice 
he was stolen; the first time he almost de- 
stroyed the men who attempted to ride him. 
Freeing himself from his tormenters, he fled 
to join a band of wild horses called brum- 
bies. The second thief tried to sell the horse 
to a travelling show. Mary and her huge dog, 
Ajax, rescued him from his ordeal only to 
have the horse turn in madness and try to 
kill them. 

The story is beautifully developed and 
shows more skill in the telling than did the 
author’s first book, Ajax. The unusual, yet 
exciting tale of this Australian bush girl 
whose friends are all animals cannot help 
attracting the young reader. Her experi- 
ences with the horse who loves only her but 
cannot quite escape his inheritance makes 
for good reading. 


LUMBERMAN’S DOG. By William Mar- 
shall Rush, Longmans. $3.00. 

Ken Rogers is hired out of forestry school 
to serve as a “timber cruiser” on some 
eighty thousand acres of land held in Mon- 
tana by a wealthy easterner. When he ar- 
rives at the land, the caretaker forces on 
him a badly mistreated and vicious terrier. 
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Ken’s job takes him through rugged 
country where he meets with strange men 
who try to frighten him off. He wins the 
affection of the dog, he outwits the men, he 
saves the forest from total destruction. 
What more can a young reader want? 

This slight volume is valuable chiefly 
because of the author’s knowledge of for- 
estry and his love of the wilds. Thus he 
gives the reader much information about 
conservation methods in the control of our 
forest lands today. 


AMERICA’S FIRST COWGIRL. By Beth 
Day. Julian Messner. $2.95. 


Fact'is more exciting than fiction. Beth 
Day proves this in her biography of the 
Oklahoma ranch girl who, from childhood 
on, took her place as a top hand on her 
father’s sprawling acres. With the help of 
her brothers and hired cowhands, Lucille 
Mulhall learned to ride when she was two 
years old, Later she learned to rope and tie, 
to brand, and to break horses. As her ex- 
ploits grew, she became a star attraction at 
rodeos, state fairs, and on vaudeville shows. 
She was the only woman ever to compete 
against and beat men in steer roping. 

Lucille will delight high-spirited young 
readers with her exploits. She does the im- 
possible. When Teddy Roosevelt asks her 


.to rope him a wolf, she saddles her horse 


and three hours later returns with the wolf. 
When her father jokingly says she can have 


.all the cattle she can throw and brand, she 


takes him seriously and precedes to put her 
brand on his prize yearlings. Like the 
author’s earlier biography of Gene Rhodes, 
here is a kind of western reading that is 
exciting and new. 


THE MISTLETOE AND THE SWORD. 
By Anya Seton. Doubleday. $2.50. 


England under Rome forms the back- 
ground for this addition to the Cavalcade 
list of novels. Quintus Tullius has requested 
the British tour of duty, in the year 60 
A.D., because he desires to find and properly 
bury the bones of his dead grandfather who 
was killed by the Druids. He is present 
when the Roman procurator insults the 
native queen Boadicea and sets his troops 
to looting and defaming the town. Quintus 
has been attracted to Regan, a young ward 
of the queen, and saves her from attack by 


the soldiers. When Boadicea later unites 
the tribes and almost wipes out the Roman 
legions, it is Regan who saves Quintus by 
leading him through enemy lines. In the end, 
Rome wins, but a wiser procurator takes 
over. 

Anya Seton has blended fact with fiction 
in a masterful way. This is an exciting 
story. The description of the battles and 
of the feelings of the young hero should 
attract the male reader, while the romance 
will hold the girl’s interest. 


FIVE AGAINST THE ODDS. By C. H. 
Frick. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Though paralyzed by polio, Tim Moore 
cannot quite give up his dream that he will 
once more play basketball with his twin 
brother Jim and the other members of the 
team that nearly captured the state champ- 
ionship, His younger brother takes his place 
on the squad, but things go badly, Finally 
Tim realizes that he is the source of the 
trouble, for the boys are all secretly apolo- 
getic that he cannot play. Tim struggles to 
support the team, and it is a true victory for 
all when the Catonga five goes all the way 
and this time wins the state championship. 

This is an interesting twist in a sports 
story, for the hero is unable to participate 
in the game. It is too bad that Mr. Frick 
has to weave in the melodramatic secondary 
theme of an auto-lot fire. It does make it 
possible for Tim to go on to college, but 
somehow, one never doubts that Tim would 
have made it anyway. 


FEAR STRIKES OUT. By Jim Piersall 
and Al Hirschberg. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Piersall, of the Boston Red Sox, suffered 
a mental crackup during the major league 
baseball season of 1952. This is his story 
from his early memories of a somewhat 
poverty-stricken childhood, through adoles- 
cence filled with worries, through his mar- 
riage and his breakdown to his eventual 
recovery and return to major league ball 
playing. The writing is most mediocre in 
style. In the reconstruction of childhood 
events, one suspects a degree of sugar- 
coating and a structuring of events toward 
a specific end, In spite of this, the book has 
two fascinating appeals for the teen-age 
reader: baseball and psychiatry. 


NCTE Bulletin Board 
Vow ficers 


LUELLA B. COOK 


President 
Second Vice-President, Chairman, High School First Vice-President, 
NCTE, 1950-51 Section, 1953-54 NCTE, 1954-55 


“The years just ahead offer a significant opportunity to members of the NCTE. 
Never did the problems of communication loom so large as they do in the world today. 
Never was the need for understanding the role of language in human affairs more 
acute. As life grows more complex that role becomes increasingly more crucial. There 
is no other field of learning which ours does not touch. There is no subject in the 
curriculum which ours does not permeate. 

“We are fast becoming aware of the challenge of our subject and are shifting our 
concentrated attention—for the moment—to the processes of communication itself. 
During the past few decades we have been probing deeply into the needs of our pupils 
—how they can be appealed to, how their interests can be won and sustained and 
turned to worthwhile ends. We have made remarkable strides in our study of the 
learner himself and the learning process. All this is as it should be. 

“But to fulfill our obligation to the child, to the youth, to the young adult in our 
charge, we must pay attention not only to what he is, but to what he will become. We 
need to understand not only the needs of the child but the needs of the adult, latent 
within him. If Experience was the watchword of the past few decades, perhaps Values 
is the new watchword of today. (Toward what goals of understanding should experi- 
ences with language lead?) 

“As we enter a new year I should like to invite the teachers of language arts all over 
America to a renewed interest in the rich field in which we teach. The pupils before us 
deserve our enthusiastic interest in our subject. Indeed, they will catch their own en- 
thusiasm for language learning largely from us, and it is precisely because our subject 
is so important to survival in the troubled world of today that we need also to under- 
stand children; so that we may communicate with them and help them to learn the 
subtle arts of communication.” 


Mrs. Cook retired last August as Consultant in Curriculum Development, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, but she is leading a highly unsedentary life. An amateur horti- 
culturist, she lives on a thirteen-acre farm. (This is a most unimportant statement 
about the new President, but the image of Mrs. Cook with sunbonnet and trowel was 
intriguing to the writer.) The thirteen-acre farm is needed also to store the royalties 
from Mrs, Cook’s many textbooks in language and literature. Her Adventures in 
American Literature is now in its sixth edition. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, Mrs, Cook received the institution’s Distinguished Service Award in 1953. 
She taught high school English for many years and is now a consultant for the read- 
ing program of Reader's Digest and for the Educational Testing Service. 
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HELEN K. MacINTOSH 


First Vice-President 


f 
Chief, Elementary: Schools Second Vice-President, Associate Director of 
Section, U.S. Office of NCTE, 1951-52 the NCTE Curriculum 
Education Commission 


“My election represents a recognition of the contributions of the elementary group 
to the NCTE. I am glad that I have had experience at the elementary, secondary, and 
college levels. As a result, I hope that I have an appreciation for the continuity of 
both thinking and doing that is needed to develop a well-rounded program in the Eng- 
lish language arts.” 


The new First Vice-President began her career in 1920 as a teacher of high school 
English and French at Tipton, Iowa. (Our readers, especially those familiar with Tip- 
ton, will realize that positions were very scarce then.) From Tipton, Miss Mackintosh 
ranged far, though she kept dashing back to the University of Iowa for degrees— 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Ultimately, as a consultant on elementary education, she got as far 
as Austria and Indo-China. (Her visit to the latter had nothing to do with French 
reverses there.) Meanwhile, she has found time to write numerous articles and to edit 
several bulletins, 


JEROME W. ARCHER 


Second Vice-President 


Professor and Chairman, President, English Chairman, CCCC, 
Dept. of English, Club of Greater 1954-55 
Marquette University Milwaukee, 1949-51 


“As Second Vice-President, I shall appreciate the suggestions and advice of Coun- 
cil members in planning and coordinating the program for the 1956 Council conven- 
tion in St. Louis.” 


Mr. Archer looks as if he just stepped out of a Men of Distinction ad. (Readers 

not familiar with Esquire may miss the point of this.) Tall, handsome, well-dressed, 

be silver hair (premature, of course), mustache—it’s all there. He taught English at West 
Milwaukee High School from 1931-1936 and has been at Marquette since then, tak- 

ing time out for a Ph.D. at Northwestern. He has the usual scholarly interests. (The 

editor isn’t sure what those are, but it seemed a nice thing to say about a professor 

of English and department chairman.) He has a fine repertoire of humorous stories 

and a list of scholarly publications that would make any aspiring and salary-conscious 


professor green with envy. 
Eng lsh Workshops 


During the summer of 1955 the Council co-sponsored workshops in lowa, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, and Vermont. The following report from 
Boone, North Carolina, typifies the kinds of activities in these workshops, although 
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arrangements varied considerably. Announcements concerning 1956 workshops will 


appear in the April issue. 


The Workshop at Boone 


MiLprep A. DAwson AND PAUL FARMER 


Of the forty-nine registrants who at- 
tended the English Workshop, jointly 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and The Appalachian 
State Teachers College at Boone, North 
Carolina, August 1-12, thirty-two came 
from North Carolina, four from Florida, 
three from Georgia, two from Illinois, 
two from South Carolina, and one from 
the District of Columbia and each of the 
following states: Iowa, Wisconsin, New 
York, Ohio, and California. Twenty-one 
of the registrants worked in the elemen- 
tary section with Mildred A. Dawson as 
consultant ; twenty-eight, in the high school 
section with Paul Farmer as consultant. 
Most of the participants were classroom 
teachers; several, however, were super- 
visors, curriculum consultants, elementary 
principals, and educational directors, 

After a day of registering, becoming 
acquainted, and organizing workshop 
committees, participants eagerly examined 
recent Council publications including the 
journals, the most recent professional 
books, the newest courses of study, and 
an abundance of fresh teaching materials. 
Committees formed around centers of in- 
terest and prepared memoranda which 
were useful for themselves and which 
could be exchanged with that of other 
committees. Among the workshop activi- 
ties listed as the most helpful were ex- 
changing ideas with understanding teach- 


ers, sharing experiences in informal dis- 
cussions, examining new and useful ma- 
terials, discovering sources of help for 
teachers of English, observing teaching 


demonstrations that employed successful 


methods and te” 
ful new nia 
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so much activity in so brief a time. 
Among the excellent suggestions for 
future workshops, one teacher perhaps 
expressed a general feeling among the 
participants : “Publicize widely the advan- 
tages of the NCTE-ASTC English Work- 
shop and its beautiful setting. More peo- 
ple should enjoy the opportunities offered 


here.” 
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President Luella B. Cook represented the NCTE at the White House Conference on 
Education in Washington, D.C., November 28-December 1. The 2,000 delegates formed 
smail discussion groups to consider the following questions: (1) What should our 
school accomplish? (2) In what ways can we organize our school systems more effi- 
ciently and economically? (3) What are our school building needs? (4) How can we 
get enough good teachers—and keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools? 
(6) How can we obtain a continuing public interest in education? 
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| THEY WILL READ LITERATURE 
| A portfolio of tested secondary school procedures 


Fifteen articles, many of them reprinted from back issues of the English Journal, 

revised to bring them up to date. Also a statement of goals and a brief bibliog- 
| raphy. Articles average 2400 words. Edited by the High School Section Commit- 
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Howard Pease: How to Read Fiction 
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Marion Sheridan: Teaching a Novel 

R. E. Scott: Shakespeare for Beginners 

C. A, Thomas: They Will Read Poetry 
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arrangements varied considerably. Announcements concerning 1956 workshops will 


appear in the April issue. 


The Workshop at Boone 


Mitprep A. DAWSON AND Paut FARMER 


Of the forty-nine registrants who at- 
tended the English Workshop, jointly 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and The Appalachian 
State Teachers College at Boone, North 
Carolina, August 1-12, thirty-two came 
from North Carolina, four from Florida, 
three from Georgia, two from Illinois, 
two from South Carolina, and one from 
the District of Columbia and each of the 
following states: Iowa, Wisconsin, New 
York, Ohio, and California. Twenty-one 
of the registrants worked in the elemen- 
tary section with Mildred A. Dawson as 
consultant ; twenty-eight, in the high school 
section with Paul Farmer as consultant. 
Most of the participants were classroom 
teachers; several, however, were super- 
visors, curriculum consultants, elementary 
principals, and educational directors, 

After a day of registering, becoming 
acquainted, and organizing workshop 
committees, participants eagerly examined 
recent Council publications including the 
journals, the most recent professional 
books, the newest courses of study, and 
an abundance of fresh teaching materials. 
Committees formed around centers of in- 
terest and prepared memoranda which 
were useful for themselves and which 
could be exchanged with that of other 
committees. Among the workshop activi- 
ties listed as the most helpful were ex- 
changing ideas with understanding teach- 


ers, sharing experiences in informal dis- 
cussions, examining new and useful ma- 
terials, discovering sources of help for 
teachers of English, observing teaching 
demonstrations that employed successful 
methods and techniques as well as wonder- 
ful new materials. One teacher wrote, 
“The informal discussions, the sharing of 
experiences, and the consolation of know- 
ing that others have problems—these have 
helped to give me renewed determination 
to try to become a better teacher.” 

Afternoons and evenings were just as 
crowded as workshop hours with interest- 
ing activities—driving over the Blue 
Ridge Parkway and other scenic routes ; 
attending Boone’s noted theatrical pro- 
duction of “Horn in the West” (a mem- 
ber of the cast was a popular workshop 
participant) ; shopping in the area’s fine 
craft centers; enjoying the Folk Festival 
directed by Richard Chase; and traveling 
to Abingdon, Virginia, for performances 
of the Barter Theatre. Only climate such 
as Boone’s 3,333 altitude could stimulate 
so much activity in so brief a time. 

Among the excellent suggestions for 
future workshops, one teacher perhaps 
expressed a general feeling among the 
participants : “Publicize widely the advan- 
tages of the NCTE-ASTC English Work- 
shop and its beautiful setting. More peo- 
ple should enjoy the opportunities offered 
here.” 


President Luella B. Cook represented the NCTE at the White House Conference on 
Education in Washington, D.C., November 28-December 1. The 2,000 delegates formed 
small discussion groups to consider the following questions: (1) What should our 
school accomplish? (2) In what ways can we organize our school systems more effi- 
ciently and economically? (3) What are our school building needs? (4) How can we 
get enough good teachers—and keep them? (5) How can we finance our schools? 
(6) How can we obtain a continuing public interest in education? 


just off the press 


THEY WILL READ LITERATURE 
A portfolio of tested secondary school procedures 


Fifteen articles, many of them reprinted from back issues of the English Journal, 
revised to bring them up to date. Also a statement of goals and a brief bibliog- 
raphy. Articles average 2400 words. Edited by the High School Section Commit- 
tee, with Cleveland A. Thomas in charge. 


Unusual in format. Individual articles in four-page leaflets, inserted in the pocket 
of a portfolio. 


Contents: 


Angela Broening: Goals for the Teaching of Literature 
Dwight Burton: Teaching Literature to the Youth of Today 
Edwin H. Cady: Role of Literature in Helping Youth to Understand Himself 
G. R. Carlsen: The Dimensions of Literature 

Luella B, Cook: The Use of an Anthology 

Joseph C. Gainsburg: Play Recording with Dynamic Meaning 
E. ]. Gordon: Teaching Students to Read Verse 

]. N. Hook: The Multiple Approach in Teaching Literature 
Walter Loban: Evaluating Growth in the Study of Literature 
Dora E. Palmer: The Play's the Thing 

Howard Pease: How to Read Fiction 

T. C. Pollock: Transmitting our Literary Heritage 

Marion Sheridan: Teaching a Novel 

R. E. Scott: Shakespeare for Beginners 

C. A. Thomas: They Will Read Poetry 

Charles Willard: Our American Folklore: A Unit 


Price: $1.00 
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CAROL HOVIOUS 


writes a new book: 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 


new— 


in utilizing a decade of research and practice to achieve a new 
approach to teaching reading 

in ways of helping students to understand and help themselves 
in enabling any teacher (with a minimum of effort) to help high 
school students improve their reading 

in extending skills to reading pictures, speaking, writing, spelling 
in the stories which have all been specially written for this book 
Illustrated with colored photographs and drawings; 480 p. 


Teacher's Manual and Key 
Ready in January 1956 


D. C HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 
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